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ARCHIE GREEN 


John Neuhaus: Wobbly Folklorist 


O more tradition’s chains shall bind us,” sang the delegates to the founding 
convention of the Industrial Workers of the World in Chicago, June 1905.' The 
miners and machinists, socialists and syndicalists, trade unionists and revolutionists 
who banded together to organize all workers, regardless of craft, origin, or status into 
One Big Union* were soon to be labeled I.W.W.’s.* Wobs.* and Wobblies. * 2? There 
is no evidence that the pioneer Wobblies in their formative years were aware of the 
turn-of-the-century stirrings in ballad scholarship, folklore, and cultural anthropology 
The I.W.W. organizers knew only from their personal experience as workers and as 


* the weight and strength of traditions’ chains 


dreamers of a new society 

President William R. Bascom, at the American Folklore Society’s 1953 meeting, 
stated, “ folklore is an important mechanism for maintaining the stability of cul- 
ture.’’ He went on to say that among its plural functions folklore is used to provide 
members of society with “ acompensatory escape from ‘the hardships, the in- 
equalities, the injustices’ of everyday lile.’’*? The Industrial Workers of the World 
scorned all the mechanisms and artifacts of ““compensatory escape”’ used by workers 
But in spite of their mockery and vituperation, they developed, in time, their own 
body of traditional lore—song, tale, custom, aphorism—and within the enclave of the 
dominant society they abhorred, they used this folklore to transmit their own cultural 
values. Notwithstanding their post-World War I decline as an effective force in the 
labor movement, they lived to see in the late 1930’s many of their own traditions con- 
veyed by the folk process outside their isolated group to the giant industrial unions 
of the New Deal period 

Much of the history of American folklore study is the enlargement of scope and 
probing in depth as the scholar casts his net to include new groups—‘‘spatial, oc- 
cupational, linguistic, religious, or racial.” * Strangely, no folklorist has come to grips 
with either the labor or radical movement in the United States. George Korson 
knows trade unionism more intimately than any folklore scholar, yet in his excellent 
studies* he has avoided general union songs not specifically connected with coal mine 


minstrelsy. John Greenway * surveyed such labor songs as met his thematic criterion- 
protest; however, his basic interest was not whether labor unionism as an institution 
or movement was sufficiently stable and isolated to permit its members to develop a 
body of traditional material. The reason for these lacunae is complex and, properly, 
the subject for separate research.’ 

There died in San Francisco, California, on 29 June 1958, an unsung folklorist 
John Neuhaus, who made his life’s work the study of Wobbly tradition. It was my 
fortune to know him well. I have set my memorial to him in the form of an essay on 
his scholarship in this challenging area of folklore study 

\ trait John Neuhaus held in common with his fellow workers* was a constant and 


ingrained use of special slang characteristic of the labor movement. In a very real 
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sense this oral vocabulary is part of labor folklore. It conveys values from old members 
to new; it makes for group cohesion; it carries messages with greater and more econom- 
ical impact than print. Trade union expressions come from a bewildering variety of 
sources: job argot, industrial relations terminology, events in union history, and the 
general matrix of colloquial speech. Curiously, there is no adequate glossary of labor 
language developed either on etymological or folkloristic lines. Henry L. Mencken 
noted that slang dictionaries gave only cursory notice to the picturesque language of 
the trades. * In his glossary of occupational cant, he included an all-too-brief section 


on “Union Men in General.” * Mencken’s perceptive separation of the unionist’s 


class allusions from his craft catch-phrases is a valuable guide in laborlore exploration. 


The present essay employs some labor language used by Neuhaus and his tellow 
Wobblies. A glossary in Appendix I explains these terms. Words that are so glossed 


are marked with an asterisk (*) on their first appearance in the text of this essay. 


At the time of his death, John Neuhaus was a member of Lodge 68, International 
Association of Machinists, and Industrial Union 520, Industrial Workers of the World. 
John liked to sound the full titles of his unions. Each name conveyed a rich pattern of 
meaning and tradition known to him. In the most literal sense of the word he was a 
dual unionist—a member of rival organizations far apart in goals and actions. His 
two unions had hammered each other long before John took up his trade, and he was 
aware of their differences. Yet he lived a serene life, loyal to both groups, striving 
always to balance the everyday pragmatism of the Machinists with the social idealism 
of the Wobblies. Without affectation he symbolized the century-old conflict in the 
American labor movement between business unionism and radical unionism. His 
years of work and wandering had taught him that both streams often ran together, 
and that the distinction between job and class consciousness was sharper in books than 
in life. 

But John did not think of himself as a balancing force or symbol. He was aware of 
his loyalty and dedication to the whole trade union body, and for the last years of his 
life chose as a personal task the preservation of the songlore of the labor movement. 
John was a folklorist and ballad scholar without degree, publications, or classroom 
forum. He understood the nature of the folk process and oral transmission in folksong 
development and sought constantly to distinguish sophisticated change from folk 
change. He did not live long enough to see into publication his extensive collectanea 
on Wobbly songs, but he left enough material to indicate the depth and range of his 
study. His file of songbooks and scrapbooks provides tools of analysis to enlarge the 
boundaries of American laborlore. ! ‘ 

I knew John only in his last five years. A friendly librarian had brought us together 
while he was on his never-ending quest for trade union song. My own interest in labor 
history and industrial folklore paralleled his. We became friends. On his constant 
visits to our home his amulet was an ordinary shopping bag. For me there was always 
a book or pamphlet; for my children, candy. People who knew him only as a quiet 
listener at public meetings marveled at the mystery of his bag, and called him “‘Shop- 
ping Bag John.”’ But like his namesake of earlier years, Johnny Appleseed, Neuhaus 
scattered seed from his bag—little red songbooks, yellowed sheet music, old folios, 
carefully handprinted texts to obscure ballads, clippings on labor language, notes on 
remembered anecdotes of his craft 


Cancer cut him short before his work in the world was done. A few machinists from 
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his last shop, a few companions from his I.W.W. branch mourned him. They knew 
him as a warm and generous friend and an intelligent scholar. While alive, John 
refused to make any tape recordings of his repertoire. He effaced himself in favor of 
his beloved music. Hence his memorial must lie in the telling of his work 

John Neuhaus was born in York, Pennsylvania, in 1904, of German immigrant 
parents, and was raised in Joliet, [llinois.'' Before finishing public school he began 
his apprenticeship in the machine shop of the Illinois Steel Company. Big Steel * had 
been open shop since Homestead,'!? and there were no union buttons* worn in the 
mill, but John was a strong unionist from the beginning. He was far too reserved to be 
a good joiner. He never related when he first joined the I.A.M., nor how many times 
he fell by the wayside and rejoined during boomer* days, but he humorously re- 
called meeting in his youth the walking delegate* in a saloon, and forever after as- 
sociating beer and business unionism. He related that the machinists in his shop 


walked out during the 1919 Great Steel Strike.'* 


Not all unionists display devotion by dramatic action or continuous membership 


John counted himself fortunate that his loyalty could be measured in creative terms 
From childhood he knew songs from home and church. When the depression uprooted 
him, he took to the road. In San Francisco, in 1930, he joined the Industrial Workers 
of the World, and for the first time was caught up by the excitement of labor song. — 

John’s duality asa Machinist and One Big Unionist, as well as a worker and student, 
was of long standing. In his anecdotes he integrated and synthesized his experience 
The I.A.M. solved his bread-and-butter problems, made the job tenable, and gave 
him dignity as a craftsman. The I.W.W. described the future he longed for—industria! 
democracy. He was not much concerned with political action, for he seemed to thinl 
of himself mainly as a worker or producer. He labeled himself an anarcho-syndicalist 
He organized his life from the lathe. It was characteristic that he related how he 
could never eat a dish of porridge without becoming conscious of his countless hour 
in the shop that produced the milling machinery for Quaker Oats. 

When he learned that I was collecting industrial slang expressions of an ethnic cast 
such as “Irish confetti,” * ‘“‘Portugee lift,’ * and ‘“‘Mexican dragline,’’* he added 
‘“German planer” * to my list. He knew the word from earliest apprenticeship, and 
said it was a semi-humorous term for a file. He related: ‘“‘When I served time the 
native-born Americans were the skilled pattern makers, electricians and maintenance 
men, while the furnace men, billet men and laborers were Bohunks.* The old time 
German immigrants were halfway between. They were hard workers and had the 
patience to do by hand what an American would expect a machine to do. The boss 
figured a German would work like a horse. If he had a rough casting he’d yell, ‘Hey, 
Fritz, get out your ““German planer.” ’ The boss expected the German meshanic to be 
willing to file all day like an ox. Once an American demanded his time when the boss 
asked him to use the ‘German planer’ on a fitting.””'* John guessed that the expression 
was known since the 1880's because all the old hands used it. He cautioned me that 
the term did not reflect on a mechanic’s skill, but only on the supposed German will- 
ingness to work hard. 

Neuhaus summed up his pride in craft by relating that of all his jobs in steel mill, 
roundhouse, arsenal, shipyard, foundry, and jobbing shop he liked his time with a 
[Tulsa Geophysical Research Company best, for there he had a chance to work with 
geologists and engineers in perfecting new oil drilling equipment. The use of scientific 


techniques in the shop excited him tremendously 
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John was chary of personal detail, but quite direct in describing his evolution as a 
student of folksong. His mother sang old country ditties, and in church he heard 
Lutheran hymns when he was a boy. His sisters enjoyed the parlor ballads of the day. 
In later years he taught himself the rudiments of musical notation in order to couple 
the words and melodies of labor songs. In addition he kept a scrapbook of personal 
favorites. Among these were two that had been with him from betore his tenth year 
“The Orphan Girl,” learned from the singing of a sister, and a bawdy variant of 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me,” learned from a neighborhood playmate. 

Probably he was unaware of just when he became a conscious collector, but World 
War II tied him down in the Mare Island Naval Shipyard at Vallejo, California, 
and he sensed that his booming had ended. He began to collect the 1.W.W. songbooks 
with the provocative subtitles: “Songs of the Workers, On the Road, In the Jungles, * 
and In the Shops—Songs to Fan the Flames of Discontent.”’ By 1939 the twenty- 
seventh edition had been published. Its price was still ten cents. It contained half a 
hundred pieces. But where could one obtain the earlier editions to search out forgotten 
numbers and note changes in text and ideology? University libraries had few copies. 
I.W.W. headquarters in Chicago had only recent copies, for their files had been 
scattered by fire, vandalism, and the hostile fingers of government agents in the post- 
World War I onslaught on radical and nonconformist thought. 


Patiently John began to query old Wobs, haunt bookstores, advertise, frequent 


meetings and gatherings of labor enthusiasts. His shopping bag always contained the 
current edition for distribution. His eye always was peeled for early editions. When he 
was fortunate enough to get an oldtimer who had sung in jail or jungle, John asked 
him to recall the forgotten melodies. In his room he kept a miniature piano.Gradually 
he began to fill his scrapbooks with coupled texts and tunes. He was not bold enough 
to use the term folklorist, but in 1953 he wrote to two friends, “‘For nearly seven years 
already I have been powerful much interested in parodies. Much of my leisure time is 
given to putting the poems and music together. That is the reason for the toy piano 


in my room.” 


Gradually a clear pattern emerged. Since almost all Wobbly pieces were set to 
popular song hits of the 1900-1915 period, or to familiar gospel and revival hymns, 
John would collect the sheet music, song folios, and hymnals that had been the actual 
sources for the labor bards, even though he knew that they had often obtained their 
melodies orally, or were musically illiterate. John stressed in his comments that Joe 
Hill, Dick Brazier, Ralph Chaplin, T-Bone Slim, and the other minstrels did not 
consciously seek out folkmusic. They were remote from the reservoirs of native folk- 
song—Southern Appalachia, rural New England, the agrarian South. Furthermore 
the days of middle class intellectual and urban folkmusic revivals were yet to come 
That some of the Wobbly melodies were both popular and folk, and that some of 
their compositions later became folksongs, was coincidental. It was not until after 
the final parody, a 1929 hard times ballad, ‘Boom Went the Boom,” was entered in a 
Wobbly songbook, that persons in the American labor movement made a conscious 
study and utilization of native folksong material 

John was still gathering books, sheet music, and folios and entering lyrics and 
melodies in his dozen huge scrapbooks at the time of his fatal illness. In his own eyes 
the heart of the collection was a little metal machinist’s tool box holding twenty-six 


of the twenty-nine editions of the red songsters. He moved heaven and earth to find 
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the missing three and placed upon me the heavy responsibility of adding them to his 
collection. ! 


W. H. Westman, General Secretary-Treasurer of the I.W.W., was exceedingly 


helpful to Neuhaus in gathering the ephemeral books.! John reciprocated with generous 


financial contributions to the Cause. In his act of contributing he utilized two personal 
techniques that endeared him to his friends. His gifts were often in the form of neat 
packets of two dollar bills. If he requested information from a correspondent he 
enclosed a self-addressed envelope posted with six separate one-half cent stamps 

In his studies he began to reconstruct the sequence of 1.W.W. songbook editions, 
for the early books were undated and unnumbered. John explained that the pioneer 
members of the General Executive Board who printed the literature were far too bus; 
organizing in a climate of hostility and struggle to worry about edition numbers. The 
builders of a new society were not bibliographers. Yet John knew that the time had 
come to put the story of Wobbly song in a folkloristic and historical context 

For Neuhaus, acquisition was not an end in itself. His goal was to issue a master 
songbook based on the twenty-nine editions published between 1909 and 1956. He 
wished to couple lyrics and music for all the songs. It is a commentary on his values 
that he looked deeply for evidence that an included poem had been sung either by 
the original contributor or by later singers. 

Of a Ralph Chaplin piece he noted, “Some of the poems in the I1.W.W. songbooks 
were never written with the idea of their being sung; but were just written as poems 
‘Mourn Not the Dead’ is such a sonnet. It was written one sleepless night on the wall 
of his cell in 1917 in Cook County Jail, Chicago, Illinois.”"'? When John studied 
Chaplin’s elegy, ‘‘Wesley Everest,’ honoring the murdered martyr of Centralia, 
Washington, ' § he indicated that its tune was “In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree,”’ 
although no Wobbly songbook so marks the poem.'* Neuhaus attempted to delineate 
the boundary between poetry and folksong, in part because he knew that labor poetry 
was often preserved in print, whereas labor song went uncollected and unrecorded 
When Frank Little was lynched at the trestle in Butte, Montana, | August 1917, 
Phillips Russell offered a poem in his honor. In his early notes on the piece John wrote, 
“Can be sung to ‘Old Black Joe,’ ”’ but in his final manuscript he left out the Stephen 
Foster reference, for Neuhaus could find no evidence that it had ever actually been 
sung to music 

Something of John’s effort in musical research is seen in the song, “Organize,” b 
James Ferriter. The tune was indicated as ““The Green Fields of Dunmoor.”’ John 
wrote in 1956, “I have so far been unable to find any song by the above name. My 
inquiries in this country as well as England, Scotland and Ireland have thus tar led 
nowhere.”’ Therefore, he added that the song could be sung to the tune of the familiar 
‘‘America the Beautiful.’’ 2! This was John’s suggestion and not the composer’s intent 

Before the first World War the piece ““Tie ’Em Up,” * 
G. B. Allen, appeared in an I.W.W. songbook. In 1956 John wrote with controlled 


with words and music by 


frustration, ‘“Thus far have been unable to get the music of this song. Only one fellow 
worker have I met who knew the song, but his singing was so bad, I was unable to get 
the tune. Also no trace of G. B. Allen as yet.’’ 2? Of the Joe Hill song, “Should I Ever 
Be a Soldier,’ John wrote, ““Tune—‘Colleen Bawn,’ an American popular song, 
copyright 1906, words by Ed Madden, music by J. Fred Helf. This tune is not to be 
confused with the folksong by the name of ‘Colleen Bawn’ or the ‘Colleen Bawn’ from 
the ‘Lily of Killarney’ opera by Jules Benedict.” 2? 
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These few citations from his scrapbooks and manuscripts tell both his attachment 
to the songs and his depth of study. In 1955 we visited a good union printer for es- 
timates on the proposed book. The cost was considerable, particularly since John had 
already poured all of his funds into gathering raw material. He never gave up the 
idea of publishing a complete musical I.W.W. songbook, but actually he altered his 
plans and began to prepare a manuscript of texts alone with headnotes on melodi 
antecedents. John knew that only a few of the songs still lived in oral tradition free of 
the printed page, but felt that a complete gathering of all pieces would cast light on 
the origin and development of the labor movement’s beliefs and values 

It was his goal to issue his master compilation of texts as the thirtieth edition, and 
as late as March 1958, he was laying out front and back covers and selecting his 


cartoons and drawings from earlier numbers. Black cats,* wooden shoes, * 


+ 


stopped 
clocks,* braying donkeys,* and overalls-clad monkeys* all were to reappear in his 
new edition. Tradition belongs to the eye as well as the ear. 24 

Neuhaus was not articulate enough to influence persons in labor education or the 
professional world of industrial relations. The fact that much of his collecting took 
place during the Cold War era with labor officials and academic folklorists casting a 
cold eye on radical songs did not deter John. He was convinced that the labor move- 
ment would in time cherish all its heritage. If he had lived long enough, and his 
earning power had held up, he would probably have financed his thirtieth edition. 
In my time with him I learned something of his perception and insight. Much of his 
knowledge he conveyed to me in conversation. Some information I wrote down as we 
sat together in my library; some I noted after each visit. Some I reconstruct now, from 
memory and his manuscripts. 

Is there a labor singer who does not know Joe Hill’s classic, ““The Preacher and the 
Slave’’* (‘Pie in the Sky’’*)? It was an early hit and entered hobo tradition. Carried 
by the folk stream throughout the land, it reappears in contemporary language and 
literature. It is of course a reminder of the rivalry between Wobblies and the Salvation 
Army for the souls of migratory workers. In its original form it contained an anti- 
clerical stanza, since deleted in current I.W.W. songbooks. Carl Sandburg printed 
the original version in his American Songbag (New York, 1927) 

In 1954, Joe Glazer, labor singer, made the first commercial phonograph record of 
the songs of Joe Hill.?* He altered the now suppressed stanza. Some years later John 
Neuhaus met Joe Glazer. He thanked him for his efforts in preserving labor songs, 
added several fine variants to his repertoire, and chided him, ‘You shouldn’t have 
changed the lines. It’s all right for a worker who hears a song and forgets part of it to 
make a change. He can’t help it. But you can read and write, and you know how to 
find sources. Your change is out of order.’ 2¢ 


The Wobs inherited a singing tradition from their predecessor radical movements. 


The practice of tailoring a labor song to political or philosophic models even before 


it had a chance to enter oral tradition is an old one and continues to this day. At 
times both political and folk change take place simultaneously 

To their songs Wobblies also added parodies—humorous, offbeat or ribald. John 
was fond of singing such variants, and retained a final stanza to Joe Hill’s ““The 
Tramp.” He had learned it from old-timers and entered it in his manuscript, for to 
his knowledge it had never been printed in a little red songbook. At gatherings he 
would conclude *‘The Tramp”? with: 
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In despair he went to Hell, 

With the Devil for to dwell, 

For the reason he’d ho other place to go 
And he said, “I’m full of sin, 

So for Christ’ sake, let me in!” 

gut the Devil said, ““Oh beat it, you’re a *bo.”’ 


John was gratified to note that Barrie Stavis and Frank Harmon in their chapbook, 
1 he Songs of Joe Hill, included the old-time last verse, and regretted that he did not 


know their source 


Neuhaus was conscious of musical as well as textual tradition. In 1955 he distributed 
many copies of the Stavis and Harmon book, but in his private copy he penciled above 
the headnote to the music of “Scissor Bill,’’ * “‘ Joe Hill wrote his parody to the tune of 
‘Steam Boat Bill’ but these buzzards don’t know the difference between ‘Steam Boat 
Bill’ and ‘Casey Jones’ as they have the song here to ‘Casey Jones.’ ” ?* The melodi 
difference between “Casey Jones”’ and ‘‘Steam Boat Bill’’ seemed so obvious to him 


that he could not comprehend two sophisticated writers making the error 


The last recital John ever attended was given by a University of California graduate 
student, Bill Friedland, who knew a host of labor songs from his own days on the line 
as a Detroit auto worker. ?* Friedland introduced ‘““The Commonwealth of Toil’ by 
stating that it was to be sung to the tune of “Darling Nelly Gray.’ He then proceeded 
to sing it to the tune of “‘Little Log Cabin in the Lane.”’ This had happened previously 
Neuhaus had spoken to Friedland, identifying the melody he was actually using, and 
singing for Bill the music to “‘Darling Nelly Gray.” At the final recital John whispered 


to me with a smile: “It’s still wrong. He sings by ear. That's how he learned it.’’ © 


John correlated song texts not only with music, but with study in history and lin- 
guistics. His notes on the colloquial language used in Wobbly songs were extensive 
In his last years he met an etymologist, Peter Tamony. Both were present at a Glazer 
sing in San Francisco, when someone inquired if Joe Hill originated the term scissor- 
bill. At John’s urging, Tamony prepared an extended analvysis of the usage. John sub- 
mitted it to the Industrial Worker for 23 December 1957,*' and felt a real sense of 
achievement on seeing it in newsprint. John had wanted Peter Tamony to delve int 


all the Americanisms in the songs 


I have left for the last the stories of two rediscovered songs in the Neuhaus collection 
He had obtained all but three of the twenty-nine Wobbly songbooks. He lacked only 
the second, eleventh, and twelfth. From his twenty-six books he concluded that there 
had been one hundred and seventy-six songs and poems selected for publication 
He knew that there were many hundreds more printed in I.W.W. papers, but his 


initial task was to collate and preserve the one hundred and seventy-six 


Few editors can resist the temptation to add choice pieces to their collections. John 
was no exception. In the final draft for his proposed thirtieth edition, I found that he 
had added a handful of songs from sources other than the little red books. We can only 
guess at his standards of inclusion. Neuhaus was not a capricious or arbitrary craft 
man. His machinist’s calipers and feelers were ever at his side. He was a careful work- 


» 


er, precise and exact. One of his new songs, ‘““The Kitten in the Wheat,’ * demands 


attention 
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A sab-cat* and a Wobbly band 
A rebel* song or two: 
And then we'll show the parasites* 


Just what the cat can do 


From early spring till late in fall 
We toil that men may eat, 

And ‘“‘All for one and one for all,” 
Sing Wobblies in the wheat. 


And have you fixt the where and when 
Chat we must slave and die? 
Here’s fifty thousand honest men 


Shall know the reason why 


Che sab-cat purred and switched its tail 
As happy as could be 

They'd better not throw Wobs in jail 
And leave the kitten free 


The sab-cat purred and twitched its tail 
And winked the other way 
Our boys will never rot in jail 


Or else the plutes* will pay 


What is the meaning of this song? So many labor songs are turgid, didactic, rhetorical, 


that it comes as something of a pleasant surprise to find a piece of I.W.W. folk poetry 
that is subtle and understated. Why did the Wob minstrel hide his message? When 


did he fashion his literary images? How conscious was his ambiguity? 

Parasites and plutes were known to all the Wobblies as the enemy—the master 
class. The sab-cat was the symbol of sabotage. The extent to which sabotage was used 
as a technique in bringing the strike onto the job and to slow it down is disputed by 
historians and sociologists to this day Some workers, brutalized by an environment 
beyond the limits of human decency, responded with savagery of their own Durin: 
the first World War anti-I.W.W trials, the sabotage pieces were deleted trom their 
publications. John felt it proper to replace a few to tell all the story. He knew that the 
kitten in the wheat was the black cat’s offspring-—the rock in the sheaf to break the 
threshing machine gears—the match or the phosphorous in the bundle to fire the 
stack. The kitten was not turned loose often—some Wobblies contend not at all—and 
the song may have been sung as much to appeal for cream for kitty as to incite action 

It never entered John’s mind to censor a song because the conditions out of which 
t arose had passed, or because the organization had shifted its ideological line.*¢ 
He knew that “‘The Kitten in the Wheat”’ was the best and most singable of its group 
and was drawn to it like a ballad hunter to an antique lay 

Neuhaus’ source for ““The Kitten,” is The Literary Digest, 19 April 1919, but where 
the unnamed reporter found the song is left to future scholarship. Another mystery 


as sung to ““The Girl I Left Behind Me.’’ How did he know? Had he heard the song 


remains. No melody was indicated in the story. Yet John entered it in his manuscript 
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in his boomer days in the Midwest? Had he interviewed a fellow worker who remem- 
bered the tune? Did he make an educated guess solely from the feeling he had for 
poetry and parody 7 

A final reminiscence concerns the last song John passed on to me. Bill Friedland and 
I had been collecting material from a building tradesman and former Wobbly, Joe 
Murphy, in Occidental, California. Joe sang us a fragment he remembered trom his 
active days as a Wob organizer in the Northwest in the 1920's. It began ‘‘The de- 


horn’s* 


nose is deepest red,”’ and he identified the tune as ‘“‘The Red Flag.’ Neither 
Bill nor I had seen it in print or had heard it sung 

[hat week I questioned John about “The Dehorn”’ on the telephone. He laughed 
and sang it into the mouthpiece. We were to meet in a few days for a visit to Berkeley 
Page Stegner, a Stanford University student, accompanied us, and high over San 
Francisco’s Bay, John sang the parody once more. He regaled us with a fascinating 
account of dehorns and dehorn squads, hijacks* and hijack squads, smilo joints 
Missouri bank rolls,* and harvest stiffs* and hijackers greasing the rails.* Much of 
his tale came from his own time on the road in the bleak and dismal years of unem 
ployment 

When I jotted my notes for Neuhaus’ “Bay Bridge Story” early Sunday morning 
27 April 1958, I did not know that it was his final gift to me 

Any worker under the influence of liquor, narcotics, games of chance, or wild 
women, was a dehorn, for he was literally as harmless as a steer dehorned by a cow 
puncher. During a strike a band of tough, disciplined, or puritanical Wobs would be 
selected to close the saloons, gambling joints, and whorehouses in order to dehorn 
the dehorners. If necessary a bar or brothel might be dismantled by the committee 

The portrait of the irresolute dehorn gave John the opportunity to indulge in his 
favorite pastime, a leisurely journey into musical history.*® ““The Red Flag,’ he 
related, was one of the first I.W.W. songs taken over intact from the British labor 
movement. It was composed during the London dock strike of 1889 by James Connell, 
an Irish socialist. Although Connell’s original tune was ““The White Cockade The 
Red Flag’ soon became attached to ‘“‘Maryland, My Maryland.”’ itself derived fron 
*C) Tannenbaum,” which went back at least to a medieval German drinking song, 
and hence gave the Wobbly hymn an ancient lineag« 

“The Red Flag’ was an I1.W.W. song known to wide sections of the labor move 
ment. On May Day, 1920, Eugene Debs was still in Atlanta Prison. During m« 
exercises he gathered the class-war prisoners* and led the singing. On 
closing retrain, ‘‘Come dungeons dark, or gallows grim, This song shall be « 
hymn,” broke the courtyard silence, did the rest of the prisoners sense the n 
exultation of the group 

Long before my query about ‘‘The Dehorn’’ Neuhaus had drilled n 
Wobblies selected their music. ““The Red Flag’’ was known from the { 
and it became a melodic source for “Joe Hill in Jail,” ‘“‘Harvesters,” “I.W.W 

and ‘‘November Nineteenth.”’ John puzzled out this process in a scray 
headnote for John Nordquist’s ““November Nineteenth,”’ a song memorializing 
Hill’s execution in Utah in 1915. Neuhaus wrote: “This is another case w 
fellow worker knew the tune to a parody (‘The Red Flag , but mavbe did not 
the name of the song (‘O Tannenbaum’——‘Maryland, My Maryland’) to wl 
parody was written, so in sending in his parody (‘November Nineteenth’) he 


states that it is to be sung to the song he knows by that name, not knowing th: 
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parody to a parody.’’*’? Neuhaus, of course, was developing his own understanding of 
the manner in which lyrics and melodies entered the folk stream to be eroded and 


altered 


Some ‘“‘Red Flag’ derivatives made the little songbooks; others did not. Perhaps 


“The Dehorn” was kept out because it lacked dignity, or because it was a direct 
burlesque of a serious song. We do not know if it ever saw print in an I.W.W. news- 
paper. The author, too, is unknown at the present. Apparently it has not been collected 
by any folklorist. John, himself, was careful to tell Page Stegner and me that he learned 
it from Louis Gracey, a West Coast shovel stiff* and fellow worker, who had taught 
it to him in the Oakland, California, I.W.W. Hall in 1947. John had noted the words 
and had never passed them along until Murphy’s singing of a line or two stimulated 
my curiosity 

“The Dehorn Song” is no lyric masterpiece, but it reveals facets of labor folklore 
It also shows that the Wobbly could poke fun at himself; he possessed a strain of humor 
sadly lacking in other sections of the radical movement. The song flays the drunkard, 
but not in the saccharine tones of a temperance tract, for behind the portrait lay the 
militant dehorn squad—an instrument of social control developed by outcasts con- 


sciously dedicated to rebuilding society. The text follows 


The dehorn’s nose is deepest red, 
The one bright spot on his empty head. 
To get his booze he begs and steals, 


Half naked he goes without his meals. 


Chorus 


Oh dehorn, why don’t you get wise, 
And quit the booze and organize? 
A sober mind will win the day, 


Che One Big Union will show the way 


And when the dehorn gets a job, 
He’s satisfied, the dirty slob 
A pile of straw will do for a bed 


On which to rest his wooden head. 


lo stick around and fix the job,* 
It never pierced his empty nob 
For fifty cents will get him drunk, 


And fifty cents a lousy bunk 


And when the dehorn gets stakebound,* 
He starts to dream about the town. 
He kicks about the rotten chuck, 


And never saw such a sticky muck.* 


Oh point to him with nose so red 
With tangled feet and soggy head 
For all this life to him will vield 


Is just a grave in potter’s field 
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John Neuhaus knew that some labor songs met the generally recognized criteria of 
folksong definition—age, life in oral tradition, evidence of change-—and that some did 
not. Like many fellow workers and boomers, he put public libraries to extensive use 
Here he read Child, Sharp, Lomax, Sandburg, Barry, Cox, Korsun, and their com- 
panions. In John’s planned master songbook he did not divide folksong from broad- 
side. We do not know if he would have come to such a consideration in time. His main 
task was to preserve all the songs and to present them in a continuum of history. He 
had read the tentative comments on ‘Casey Jones’ by folklorists Duncan Emrich, 
William Alderson, and Wayland Hand. ** He knew that without his collected material 
they and their colleagues would not have the empirical data to penetrate deeper into 


this area. 


Normally, judgment is reserved on the inclusion of a topical piece in the corpus of 


folksong until several variants are collected from oral tradition over a period of time 
What happens when collectors overlook or by-pass a field? John Harrington Cox 
gathered a rich treasure in Folk Songs from the South (Cambridge, 1925) and his head- 
notes are monuments in ballad scholarship. In the early 1920’s he passed through 
West Virginia bituminous mining counties where coal diggers were locked in bitter 
industrial war. No echo of trade unionism sounds in his book. Were there no labor 


songs in his informants’ repertoires, or did he avoid such material? We do not know 


There is firsthand evidence, but not from the pens of ballad scholars, that Wobbly 
song entered oral tradition a half century ago. Carleton Parker is best remembered a 
the University of California economist who pioneered in psychological studies of 
casual! labor. Early in 1914 he met hundreds of migrants, bindle stiffs,* and fruit 
tramps. * Of eight hundred hoboes whom he observed he wrote that half“ knew in 
a rough way the—for them, curiously attractive—philosophy of the I.W.W. and 
could also sing some of its songs . Where a group of hoboes sit around a fire under a 
railroad bridge, many of the group can sing 1.W.W. songs without the book. This was 
not so three years ago.” How much richer would American folklore be today had 


those songs sung “‘without the book”’ been noted by a Barry, a Korson, a Neuhaus? 


“The Kitten in the Wheat” and “The Dehorn Song” were probably sung in many 
a jungle, and to my knowledge, they never were printed in the little red songbook 
30th can be dated in the decade, 1910-1920.4° They can only be compared for oral 
change with their variants if intense collecting is undertaken from living Wobblies in 
the few vears ahead. It may well be that IL.W.W. songhunting will remain fragmentary 
and sporadic and that it will not go much beyond Neuhaus’s scrapbooks and manu- 


cripts. But even if little collecting is done and if no neat or final label—tolk or broad- 


side can be assigned to any particular piece, it still may be pe sible for future stu- 


dents to generalize about Wobbly folksong 


No social group that sang as much as did the Wobs could have escaped affectins 
American tradition; yet the number of songs gathered by folklorists and printed in 
their writings is minuscule. In 1927 Carl Sandburg printed three I.W.W. songs, only 
one of which had clearly come to him orally. *! Three years later, George Milburn in 
Hobos Hornbook (New York, 1930) included several more I1.W.W. songs without dis- 
tinguishing sources.‘? Apparently between 1905-1960 only two such songs collected 
in the field have been printed in academic folklore journals.+* To date, John Green- 


way has published the most extensive data on Wobbly song with his actual selection: 
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coming from “‘in print” little red songbooks. ‘** In spite of this meager representation 
the songs did circulate and were subject to the folk process. How do we know and 
where do we seek evidence? 

Something of the strident tone of Wobbly song got into radical fiction in the 1920’s 
and 1930's. Upton Sinclair, John Dos Passos, Robert Cantwell, Josephine Herbst, 
and others heard song, absorbed lore, and gave it back in their writing. ¢® Library of 
Congress field recordings also preserve some Wobbly material in full dimension. ¢‘ 
Comments on the use of singing are found in the anti-I.W.W. trial reports, as well as 
in governmental agency proceedings of the World War I and post-war attack on the 
movement. 47 Curious hobo variants of ‘Pie in the Sky” were recorded commercially 
about 1930 by hillbilly stars, Carson Robison, Frank Luther, and Vernon Dalhart. *® 
Other hobo phonograph records may reveal 1.W.W. influence. Many of the obscur« 


sectarian and splinter groups on the radical left have issued ephemeral songbooks, 


offering Wobbly songs selected from the memory of the compilers and unknowingly 


preserving significant variants.4* The Communist movement with its interest in 
“people's songs”’ retained and extended Wobbly lore. °° Folklore collected in industrial 
cities between 1936 and 1940 by the W. P. A. Federal Writers’ Project may reflect 
I.W.W. tradition.®' In the years since World War II a number of universities have 
undertaken local ora! history projects involving taped interviews with old trade 
unionists.°? Echoes of Wobbly tradition are heard on these tapes. Urban singer- 
collectors of the 1950’s have picked up stray fragments of Wob songs previously over- 
looked or ignored. And finally, the extensive I1.W.W. publications have yet to be 
examined by a trained folklorist in the way that George Korson searched the United 
Mine Worker Journal 

From all these sources a story may be gathered to reveal the real impact of 1.W.W. 
lore—sardonic, humorous, visionary—on American society: a narrative that is not 
only fascinating in its own right, but part of the whole complex of “‘studies that il- 
luminate the American mind.”’** John Neuhaus went about his work in collecting 
Wobbly tradition with skill and devotion. Without formal training he brought to- 
gether a valuable body of material in an unexplored area. He combined a songhunter’s 


zeal with ascholar’s instincts. American folklore study is enriched by his contribution.** 


NOTES 


“The Internationale” by Eugene Pottier and Pierre Degeyter, composed in Paris, June 1871, has 
appeared continuously in I.W.W. songbooks, 1909-1956, and in preceding labor and radical pub- 
lications 

2See Appendix I below for a glossary of all terms marked by asterisk 

William Bascom, ‘‘Four Functions of Folklore,” 7AF, LX VII (1954), 349 

‘Martha Beckwith, Folklore in America (Poughkeepsie, 1930). Paraphrase by Daniel Hoffman, 
*“Comment on a Theory for American Folklore’? 7AF, LX XII (1959), 226. 

5George Korson, Minstrels of the Mine Patch (Philadelphia, 1938) and Coal Dust on the Fiddle ( Phila- 
delphia, 1943 

®John Greenway, American Folksongs of Protest (Philadelphia, 1953) 

D. K. Wilgus, Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship since 1898 (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 

229-232 

SHenry L. Mencken, American Language—Supplement II (New York, 1948), p. 713 

*Ibid., p. 776 

1°See Appendix II below for a physical inventory of Neuhaus collection 

'tAlthough Neuhaus was reticent about his own life, I interviewed his brother, Erich, and his 
close friend, Alice Lostar, after his death and am indebted to both for sharing reminiscences with me 

“The defeat of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Tin and Steel Workers by the Carnegie Stee! 

Corporation, forerunner of U.S. Steel, at Homestead, Pennsylvania, in 1892, marked a watershed in 


American labor history for decades to come. The labor movement was not strong enough to match 
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the integrated modern corporation. No real breakthrough in steel came, until the rise of the C.1.O. in 
the mid-1930's. Homestead is etched in trade union geography and speech, not only for its dead, but 
because of the use of Pinkerton strikebreakers, and the role of labor’s opponents, Andrew Carnegie 
and Henry Frick. Samuel Yellen, American Labor Struggles (New York, 1936), 72-100 

‘Labor unionism’s weakness in American society until the New Deal period was marked by its 


inability to organize the basic steel industry. After the growth of unions during World War I, the 


rh 


Chicago Federation of Labor in 1918 initiated a campaign to link twenty-four autonomous craft 
unions into a drive on steel headed by the unusual combination of Samuel Gompers, A.F.L. chief, and 
William Z. Foster, former Wobbly. The organizational drive was successful from Gary, Indiana, to 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, until 1919 when Judge Gary rallied corporate forces to resist and the great 
strike was on. By January 1920, labor was decisively beaten. The catch phrase to cover both the mag- 
nitude of the strike and the disastrous consequences of defeat was probably supplied by Foster's in- 
cisive title, The Great Steel Strike (New York, 1920). See also Selig Perlman and Philit Taft, A Hist 
of Labor in the Umited State . 1896-1932 (New York, 1935). PI 461-468 

‘41 could not persuade Neuhaus to talk into a tape recorder, but he did talk with me while I took 
notes. On particular anecdotes such as ““German Planer” I read my notes to him to check on_ his 
idioms. This interview occurred 17 September 1957 

'®From a letter to Pat and Skip (unknown to me), 16 November 1953 

'®The actual placing of the twenty-nine I1.W.W. songbooks in proper sequence is beyond the scope 
of this essay. Neuhaus assumed that he lacked but three of a complete run. Since his death I have 
located two unknown to him; one in the University of Michigan Library, and one in the Brown 
University Library. I have also learned that the University of California, Riverside Library at one 


time had an edition unknown to both of us that is now lost. Apparently there are 


wy 


more than twenty 
nine editions. My quest continues and aid is welcome 
Scrapbook 5, item 101. (Footnotes 17, and 19-23 are keyed to inventory in Appendix II 

'8On Armistice Day, 1919, in Centralia, Washington, an American Legion parade halted in front 
of the I.W.W. hall. Shots were fired and the hall was assaulted. Wobblies and marchers were killed 
Wesley Everest, a logger, was castrated and lynched. Perlman and Taft, pp. 427-429, cite extensive 
references. Robert Cantwell caught the terror and tragedy in a sensitive story seen through a young- 
ster’s eyes in “‘Hills Around Centralia,”’ Proletarian Literature in the Umted States (New York. 1935) 
pp. 456-461. John Dos Passos memorialized labor martyr, Everest, in a stark portrait, “‘Paul Bunyan 
Nineteen Nineteen (New York, 1932), pr 45-461 

'*Scrapbook 5, item 7] 


*°Scrapbook 5, item 43, and non-scrapbook material 19. The lynching of Frank Little is imbedded 


in labor tradition. He had but one leg and was blind in one eye. His killers pinned a cryptic card 


to his clothes, 3-7-77, to recall grave measurement symbols used against frontier desperados. His 


funeral was Butte’s largest. See: Vernon Jenson, Heritage of Conflict (Ithaca, New York, 1950 


tcl 


437-439. Anarchist poet Arturo Giovanitti wrote a long dramatic poem for Little, ““When the Cock 
Crows,”’ in Marcus Graham's An Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry (New York, 1929), 192-194 

*'Scrapbook 5, item 81, and non-scrapbook materia! 18 

Scrapbook 5, item 115, and non-scrapbook material 18 

**Scrapbook 5, item 11 

*41.W.W. literature is rich in cartoon art. An unexplored source for study in visual tradition is the 
Wobbly usage of small gummed stickers carrying esoteric symbols, drawings, and messages. Such 
stickers known as Silent Agitators were pasted on bunk houses, box cars, employment offices, shovel 
handles, etc. See Ralph Chaplin, Wobbdly (Chicago, 1948), pp. 194-196, 205-206. For reproduction of 
stickers see Labor Arts phonograph record brochure, Songs of the Wobblies (Detroit, 1953 


SJoe Glazer, The Songs of Joe Hill (Folkways FP 39——now renumbered FA 2039 


2®Quotation from my notes of Neuhaus-Glazer meeting in San Francisco on 16 June 195 


*’Scrapbook 5, item 47. Barrie Stavis and Frank Harmon, 7he Songs of Joe Hill (New York, 1955 
p. 28. Neuhaus had learned the final stanza of ““The Tramp” orally. It does not appear in any I.W.W 


songbook. Hence Neuhaus was curious to learn Stavis’ source but he was uzable to do so through 


correspondence with him 

?®Neuhaus’ personal copy of Stavis and Harmon chapbook 

2°Bill Fraedland and Joe Glazer, Ballads for Sectarians (Labor Arts 2) and Songs of the Wobblie 
(Labor Arts 3) are 10’ L P_ phonograph records pressed in Detroit, 1952-1953, and 
tributed 

-°My notes—27 April 1958 


privately dis 


Tamony’s article seems to be the first detailed account in print on the etymology of any Wobb 
word. Appendix I suggests the possibility of future study in this area 


» 10 


In footnote 16 I stated that there were more than three songbooks unknown t 


sidered the corpus of songs and poems in the editions he had gathered to be 176. However 
versity of Michigan songbook adds six songs and a poem unknown to Neuhaus, bringing the | 
corpus to 183. In all probability, this figure will be increased if all the songbooks can be found 
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33The subject of I.W.W. sabotage is as much myth as history, and can be approached from the 
perspective of various disciplines. See: Louis Adamic, Dynamite (New York, 1934); Paul Brissenden, 
The ILW.W., A Study of American Syndicalism (New York, 1919; reprinted 1957); Eldridge Dowell, 
A History of Criminal Syndicalism Legislation in the United States (Baltimore, 1939); John Gambs, The 
Decline of the I.W.W. (New York, 1932); Zane Grey, The Desert of Wheat (New York, 1921); Wallace 
Stegner, The Preacher and the Slave (New York, 1950); Fred Thompson, The I.W.W., Its First Fifty 
Years (Chicago, 1955). 

34A significant folklore study can be made by a consideration of the I.W.W. songs deleted from the 
twenty-nine editions. Many songs were rejected because they were unsimgable, or their popular song 
melodies were forgotten. Obvious deletions were the sabotage songs after the anti-I.W.W. trials dur- 
ing the first World War, and the pro-Russian songs after the new Soviet regime turned against an- 
archo-syndicalist revolutionists. One observer suggests, perhaps in humor, that Wobbly decline set 
in when the songbooks were purged of hobo songs. See: Nels Anderson ( pseud. Dean Stiff), The Milk 
and Honey Route (New York, 1931), p. 167. 

*®Neuhaus lost his reticence only when he related song history. He could talk for hours on this 
subject from memory. Much of my “Bay Bridge Story” I wrote the morning after hearing him nar- 
rate the relationship of ““The Dehorn” to “The Red Flag.” See also: Jim Connell, ““How I Wrote the 
‘Red Flag,’ ” Sing, II (April 1955), 8, and Edith Fowke and Joe Glazer, Songs of Work and Freedom 
(Chicago, 1960), pp. 190-191. 

3®McAlister Coleman, Eugene V. Debs, A Man Unafraid (New York, 1930), pp. 322-323. 

*’Scrapbook 4, item 15. 

*®Duncan Emrich, “Casey Jones, Unior Scab,’’ CFQ, I (1942), 293; William Alderson, “On the 
Wobbly ‘Casey Jones’ and Other Songs,” CFQ, I (1942), 373-376; Wayland Hand, “Songs of the 
Butte Miners,” WF, LX (1950), 33. 

8°Carleton Parker, ‘““The Wheatland Riot and What Lay Back of It,’ Survey, XX XI (14 March 
1914), 768-770. Reprinted in The Casual Laborer and Other Essays (New York, 1920), pp. 189-190. 

**The Kitten in the Wheat” can be placed between 1912 when sabotage and direct action prop- 
aganda began to appear in the I.W.W. press, and 1919 when the song was printed in the Literary 
Digest. “The Dehorn”’ may be dated as late as 1923 when the word became current in Wobbly speech. 
However, Fred Thompson feels the song is based on an earlier piece, ““The wino’s nose is deepest 
red.”” Interview—1 November 1959 

*'Carl Sandburg, The American Songbag (New York, 1927), includes: p. 184, “Hallelujah, 'm a 
Bum,” no source; p. 185, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, Keep On A-Tramping,” from two hoboes in 
Cuero, Texas, jail to W. P. Webb; p. 185, ““The Preacher and the Slave,” no source. 

*?Prior to Milburn, sociologist Nels Anderson, The Hobo (Chicago, 1923), pp. 194-214, had made 
an extensive collection of hobo and I.W.W. songs and poems without distinguishing sources. 

**See footnote 38 for “Casey Jones,” and William Alderson for “Fifty Thousand Lumberjacks,” 
CFQ, I (1942), 376. 

*4Greenway, American Folksones of Protest, pp. 173-204. Though the songs presented are from the 
current (1945) I.W.W. songbook, Greenway’s narrative is important for the taped interviews with 
Harry “Haywire Mac” McClintock, a significant figure in Wobbly, hobo, and hillbilly tradition. 
McClintock died in San Francisco, 24 April 1957, and deserves a detailed biographical study. 

*5Walter Rideout, The Radical Novel in the United States, 1900-1954 (Cambridge, 1956). 

*®Library of Congress, Check List of Recorded Songs in the English Language in the Archive of American 
Folk Song to July, 1940 (Washington, D. C., 1942). No guide exists to field recordings deposited since 
July 1940. 

*’The official documentary material of the anti-radical trials and hearings during World War I 
and in the post-war “Palmer raids” and “deportation delirium” period is enormous. The Lusk Com- 
mittee, alone, in New York seized tons of subversive literature and reproduced much of it in a 4,000- 
page, four-volume report. The U. S. Department of Justice seized five tons of literature in September 
1917, raids on the I.W.W. preparatory to its Chicago, Sacramento, and Wichita espionage trials. 
For a detailed bibliographic guide to this period see Robert Murray, Red Scare, A Study in Nationa. 
Hysteria, 1919-1920 (Minneapolis, 1955 pp. 282-322. 

*®Charlie Craver (Vernon Dalhart ), ““You’ll Get Pie in the Sky When You Die,” Brunswick 392; 
and Bud Billings (Frank Luther) and Carson Robison, “‘You’ll Get Pie in the Sky When You Die,” 
Victor 40221. See Luis Kemnitzer, WF, XVIII (1959), 328. 

**There is no comprehensive bibliography of labor or radical songbooks or a finding list of their 
included songs. However, in my personal collection of such songbooks, I have noticed frequent ex- 
amples of song texts obviously noted from memory 

5°The use by Communists in America and abroad, of predecessor labor and radical tradition is a 
complex subject for future study. See: Alan Calmer, ““The Wobbly in American Literature,” Nez 
Masses, XII (18 September 1934), 21-22; Lois Barnes, ‘American and British Folk Song, Some 
Recent Books,” Science and Society, XUX (1955), 333-342; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, J Speak My Own 
Piece (New York, 1955); Y. M. Sokolov, Russian Folklore, (New York, 1950), pp. 572-610. 
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'B. A. Botkin, ““W.P.A. and Folklore Research: ‘Bread and Song,’ ’ SFQ, III (1939), 7-14; “Liv 
ing Lore on the New York City Writers’ Project,” \ YFQ, II (1946) 252-26 We Called It ‘Living 
Lore,” ”"N? FO, XIV (1958), 189-201 

®2Oral labor history projects are recent and are apparently not yet listed in a single survey article 
or bibliography. A typical project containing extremely valuable folklore data is the Mary Gal- 
lagher interview by Willa Baum, 18 December 1955, University of California, Berkeley, Bancroft 
Library Catalog No. C-B 564 

*8Richard M. Dorson, “‘A Theory for American Folklore,’ 7AF, LX XII (1959), 212 

54] am indebted to Gilbert Donahue, Richard Dorson, Bernard Karsh, Wallace Stegner, Fred 
Thompson, and D. K. Wilgus for conversation and correspondence used in formulating ideas in my 
paper. 

APPENDIX I 
A Guossary Or Lasor LanouaGce IN Tue Jonn Neunaus Essay 

In all cases my notes on glossed words are selective and intended as a guide for 
further study. The bibliography below represents core sources for references to works 
cited in the glossary more than once. All entries have been searched in Mathews and 
in Browne. Citations are by author’s last name and page only. A secondary group of 
references are those that appear in the glossary only once for a particular word. Here 
the full bibliographic entry is found with the word itself. All quoted passages from 
I.W.W. songs can be found on microfilm in the Stanford University Library: see 
Appendix II headnote. I am indebted to Peter Tatnony, San Francisco, California, 
for his patient tutelage with me in word study, and for the generous use of his col- 
lectanea 
Anderson, Nels (pseud. Dean Stiff). The Milk and Honey Route. New York, 1931 

srissenden, Paul. The J.W.W., a Study of American Syndicalism. New York, 1919; 2nd 

ed., 1920; reprinted, 1957 
Browne, Waldo. What's What in the Labor Movement. New York, 1921 
Chaplin, Ralph. Wobbly. Chicago, 1948 
Dowell, Eldridge. A History of Criminal Syndicalism Legislation in the United States. Balti- 

more, 1939. 

Gambs, John The Decline of the 1.W.W. New York, 1932 
Holbrook, Stewart. ‘Wobbly Talk,’’ American Mercury, VII January, 1926), 62-65 
Mathews, Mitford. A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles. 2 vols. Chicago, 

195] 

Perlman, Selig, and Philip Taft. A History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932. New 

York, 1935 
Proceedings of the First Convention of the I W.W. New York, 1905 
Stavis, Barrie. The Man Who Never Died. New York, 1954 
Stegner, Wallace. The Preacher and the Slave. New York, 1950 
Thompson, Fred. The ].W.W., Its First Fifty Years. Chicago, 1955 


Bic STEeeE! 

This combination, a synonym for the United States Steel Corporation, or more 
widely, all major steel producers, seems to have become current as a term of contrast 
after the Little Steel strike of 1937. When on 1 March 1937 Myron Taylor and John 
Lewis, of U.S. Steel and the CIO, respectively, signed an agreement, a half century of 
union resistance ended. The independents, Republic, Youngstown, Inland, and Beth- 
lehem refused to recognize the union and a bitter strike followed. An early reporter, 
Jenjamin Stolberg, The Story of the CIO (Néw York, 1938), pp. 66-91, described thi 


period in a chapter, “Big Steel and Little Steel.” A more detailed account is presented 
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by Robert Brooks, As Steel Goes (New Haven, 1940). Prior to 1937 labor generally 
used the term, Steel Trust, to apply to either U.S. Steel, or to the entire industry. 


BINDLE STIFF 

**A western hobo, who carries his blankets in a role or bindle—apparently variation 
of bundle.”” Mathews, 116. Browne, 35, similarly uses blanket stiff. In Wobbly speech, 
stiff and working stiff were commonly applied to all casual or migratory workers in the 
West and particularly to 1.W.W. members. Browne, 463, hazards the origin of stiff 
as strong or lusty. Mathews, 1651, defines stiff as a rough or clumsy person. In one of 


the earliest hobo glossaries Josiah Willard (pseud. Josiah Flynt), Tramting with Trambos 
(New York, 1899), p. 397, lists stiff simply as a fellow equated with bloke or plug. A 
Wobbly poet, Leonard Moise, Jndustrial Worker, 7 November 1910, incorporates this 


definition in along poem, “The Working Stiff’’: “‘He’s a workin’ stiff, ergo, he works, 
He’s a stiff-id est, he’s broke.” 

Gambs, 183, offers an interesting comment on the disappearance of the bindle stiff 
from Western lumber camps between 1917 and 1923 when the I.W.W. forced the 
companies to supply clean and ample bedding. But with the elimination of unionism 
in the depression, the roll reappeared, and the IJndustrial Worker, 17 May 1930, 
editorialized that the blanket stiff had been resurrected with “dirt, cooties, and the 
heavy balloon. The slogan of 1917, ‘Burn your blankets on the first of May!’ must be 
revived.” Gambs, 184 


BLtack Cat—Sas Cat 

The black cat is an old symbol for malignant and sinister purposes, foul deeds, bad 
luck, and witchcraft with countless superstitious connections. Wobblies extended the 
black cat figure visually to striking on the job, direct action, and sabotage. Hence in 
speech and song they used the term, sab cat. Perlman and Taft, 244, wrote, ‘Following 
the conviction of Ford and Suhr (Marysville, Walifornia, January 1914) an agitation 
began for a general strike in the hop fields for their release. Stickers and circulars, with 
a picture of a hunched black cat showing its claws, the emblem of sabotage, was 
spread through the state.’ 

It is a question whether the idea of using the black cat in a labor context was origina] 
with the I.W.W. Chaplin, 194-196, 205-207, relates his role in drawing the red and 
black 1.W.W. propaganda stickerettes or Silent Agitators. Browne, 416, notes the 
frequent juxtaposition of the black cat and the wooden shoe, another sabotage symbol 
Fred Thompson recalls a recited couplet from the Portland, Oregon, 1922, water- 
front strike: “The Red Flag flies over Portland, / The Black Cat prowls at night.”’ 
interview—-22 November 1959. 


BoHUNK— Hunky 
“Originally an unskilled laborer from the region of the former Austria-Hungary ot 
Bohemia, now any low-class, rough looking fellow, especially one from southern or 
southeastern Europe.”” Mathews, 155, 850. Wobblies did not use ethnic terms in a 
pejorative sense, but on the contrary took pride in their appeal to immigrant workers 
Typical is their popular pamphlet comment on the McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, 
Pressed Steel Car Co. strike, July 1909, in History of the ].W.W. (Chicago, ca. 1913), 
p. 12. ‘This was originally a spontaneous revolt, affecting 16 different nationalities 
Though Frank Morrison, secretary of the A.F.L., passed up the revolters, saying, 
‘They are only Hunkies,’ the I1.W.W. organized them. . . successfully.” 
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BOOMER 
As early as 1884, Western settlers, squatters, homesteaders, nesters, and other land 


’. However, the exact time and 


rush participants were labeled boomers. Mathews, 162 
circumstances of the word’s extension to a migratory workman is unknown. Freeman 
Hubbard, Railroad Avenue (New York, 1945), pp. 174-202, correlates the rise of the 
railroad boomer with the blacklisting of Eugene Debs’ American Railway Union 
followers after the 1894 Pullman strike. A.R.U.’ers took to the road as boomers, often 
under flags or assumed names, to seek new employment. By August 1916, Railroad 
Man’s Magazine initiated a popular feature, ‘‘Tales by Jones the Boomer.” 

Probably I.W.W. neologists gave boomer a class-conscious tone as they radicalized 
hobo and craft argot. Holbrook, 64, wrote with relish, ‘““The age-old and mutual scorn 
with which wanderers and stay-at-homes regard each other is found in boomer and 
homeguard. A boomer is a short staker. Homeguards are steady employees The 
footloose boomer looks down on the homeguard with the condescending scorn of a 
globe-trotter for the village yokel, and the homeguard considers the boomer a tramp.”’ 
Recently Wayland Hand noted the itinerant boomer’s important role in folksong 
transmission. ‘‘ These birds of passage are more responsible than anyone else for the 
passage of folklore from job to job, and from town to town.”’ ‘“The Cowboy’s La- 
ment,’’ Western Folklore, XVII (1958) 203 


BRAYING DONKEY 

The use of a donkey to describe a silly or stupid person is frequent in nineteenth- 
century literature. Neuhaus found a cartoon in an undated 1.W.W. pamphlet, A 
Union for all Railroad Workers, p.8. The caption reads, “Don’t Bray—Organize.”’ For an 
unpublished thesis in the New School for Social Research Library that covers visual 
labor and radical symbols, see Dorothy Oko, “‘Symbols and Slogans in the American 
Labor Movement” (New York, 1955). 


Crass WaR PRISONER 

When society was seen as a combat area between proletariat and bourgeoisie, the 
political trial as well as the economic strike was viewed as a class war incident. Any 
Wobbly sent to jail for either his economic or political views or acts was considered a 
class war prisoner. The I.W.W. was particularly hard hit during and after World 
War I by federal and state criminal syndicalism legislation, defined by Dowell, 17, 
as “‘the doctrine which advocates crime, violence, sabotage or other unlawful methods 
as a means of industrial or political reform.’ 

Gambs, 54-74, thus records the I.W.W. emotional response to suppression. ““And 
when the prison doors closed behind them, they smiled in their hearts. For, within a 
few weeks or months, the proletariat would rise in its might, and, even as the French 
revolutionists had liberated the prisoners in the Bastile, so the American revolution- 
ists would set free the ‘class-war’ prisoners.”” Thompson, 147, notes the 1923 North- 
west lumber strike tactic of distributing by airplane to surprised camps handbills 


bearing a demand to release class war prisoners 


DEHORN—DEHORN SQUAD 


Mathews, 473, cites the practice of removing the horns from cattle by dehorning 


clippers or meat saws as early as 1888. By 1905 the term was extended to logging and 


dehorn now meant “to saw off the ends of logs bearing the owner’s marks and {to 
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put on a new mark.”’ Edmund Wilson reports this usage of ‘‘dehorn”’ among the Iro- 
quois: “It was decreed by Deganawida, at the time of the founding of the League 
(Six Lroquois Nations, 1590), that the chiefs should wear headdresses of antlers, and 
though antlers are no longer worn, a chief who has been deposed is still said to have 
been ‘dehorned.’ ” “Apologies to the Iroquois,” New Yorker, XXXV (17 October 
1959) 68. 

We do not know if Wobbly workers obtained the word from ranching in Texas, 
from lumberjack days, or possibly from Indian lore, but by 1923 they had given it a 
unique radical twist. Holbrook, 62, reports that dehorn “designates anything in op- 
position to I.W.W. teachings. When one has no horns, i.e., no class-consciousness, 
then one has no weapon to battle with the monster of capitalism. Dehorn goes further. 
Rum in any form, gambling, Ford automobiles, fiction magazines, the Kept Press, 
femmes de joie—all these are dehorn. They take the workers’ minds off the class 
struggle. A dehorn committee is one which, during a Wobbly strike, pickets bootleg 
joints and proletarian seraglios, keeps workmen away therefrom, and thus, in theory 
at least, prevents members from throwing themselves too quickly on the strike fund.” 
Holbrook, 65, quotes an actual early usage from an on-the-job report to the Industrial 
Worker: “‘Slaves dissatisfied with conditions, but talk nothing but dehorn and World’s 
Series.” 

Thompson, 147, places the dehorn squad in Seattle, September 1923, but I suspect 
that both I.W.W. usage of dehorn and the puritanical committee can be dated earlier. 
Thompson’s own etymological guess for dehorn is that it is a nickname for bootleg 
whisky derived from the dehorning process which removes fusel oil from moonshine. 
Interview—22 November 1959. 


FELLOW WorKER 

Wobblies address each other formally in print and speech as fellow workers and 
also use the term to equate with working stiffs, slaves, and rebels in general. Trade 
unionists use brother, and socialists use comrade. I do not know just when the three 
terms became separate badges of distinction. William Haywood opened the first 
I.W.W. convention with the salutation, ‘‘Fellow workers,” but on the second day he 
reverted to the apparently more familiar “Brother” and “Comrade.” Proceedings, 1, 
20, 29. Haywood may have used fellow worker in the Western Federation of Miner: 
prior to 1905. By the second convention in 1906 the I1.W.W. faced a serious inner 
factional conflict, and out of the differences between revolutionary wage slaves and 
reactionary political fakers, a number of forms established at the founding convention 
were dropped. “It was decreed that all rituals, signs, grips and passwords, borrowed 
from pure and simpledom, be abolished, and that the use of all terms of salutation of 
the more orthodox sort, such as ‘brother’ and ‘comrade’ be abolished and the term 
‘fellow-worker’ be used on all occasions.” Brissenden, 167 


Fix Tue Jos 

This allusion has a number of meanings involving a) direct or economic action, 
b) passive resistance on the job, ¢) physical sabotage, d) unauthorized, quickie and 
wildcat strikes. Browne, 130, 217, 416. For casual laborers a bad job situation could 
only be corrected at the point of production. Political action was meaningless to 


nonvoters. Isolated jobs in construction and mining often could not be picketed 
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Hence action had to be taken at skid row slave marts before the employment agents 
or sharks could ship out the hands to remote spots. Chaplin, 86-87. In Spokane, 1907, 
Wobblies launched anti-shark or “Don’t Buy Job” campaigns. In the wheat harvest 
the I.W.W. maintained a thousand-mile picket line from Oklahoma to the Canadian 
line. Gambs, 14, recognized that the bold and unexpected methods Wobblies develop- 
j 


ed to fix the job were romantic. It is my thesis that much of what seemed romance to 


Gambs yesterday is folklore today. 


Frorr TRAMP 

‘“‘A nickname commonly applied in the Western states to a casual worker who goes 
about from place to place finding short spells of employment in fruit-picking opera- 
tions.”” Browne, 180. Anderson, 206, 106, refers to the fruit tramp’s work as berry 
glauming, apple knocking, etc., and relates that in the California harvest the hobo 
traded his blankets for a lantern because of the long hours. 1.W.W. member, Charles 
Velsek, Chicago, attributes the colloquialism, wino, to the California fruit tramps 
who worked as grape pickers and who would hang around the wineries buying gallon 
cans of cheap wine at five cents a can. Interview 1 November 1959 


GERMAN PLANER 

I have been unable to add to Neuhaus’ definition of German Planer incorporated 
in my essay above and have not encountered the term in print. Mathews, 1257, cites 
the machine planer from 1864 


Greasinc THe Rais 
I have not found this phrase in print and probably with good reason. I heard it 
orally from Joe Murphy, a former Wob, in Occidental, California, on 20 April 1958 


It refers to the death of a worker under the train wheels after he was deliberately 
thrown there by yeggs and hijackers. The box car patrol or 1.W.W. hijack squad 


which protected migrants aaginst robbery also threw gunmen to their death 


HARVEST STIFF 

Western migratory worker employed in harvesting. Browne, 203. Chaplin, 172- 
176, notes the custom of harvest stiffs using Wobbly halls for overnight shelters, and 
the consequent cleavage in Chicago between Russian and Jewish immigrant Wobs 
and the native-born agricultural stiffs. Out of his identification with the stiffs, Chaplin 
wrote a parody of Fitzgerald’s classic, and as ““The Rubaiyat of a Harvest Stiff’ it had 


a long and anonymous life in hobo tradition. Chaplin, 195 


Hiyack—Hyack Squap 

“To rob one, especially a bootlegger or rumrunner, of his stock of supplies.”” Math- 
ews, 807, places hijacks in a 1923 Prohibition Era context and suggests that the origin 
of the term is unknown. Holbrook, 63, hazards a good etymological guess and intro- 
duces the I.W.W. hijack squad. ““The popular hijack, a word that has reached wide 
circulation since the advent of Volsteadism, may not be pure Wobbly, but its earliest 
use was largely within the I.W.W. ranks. It comes from ‘High, Jack!’, a command to 
throw up the arms, and originated among the gangs of small crooks which used to 
traverse the harvest belt at the close of the wheat season. These yeggs, in groups of a 
dozen or more, would ride the freights and rob the returning migratory workers of 
their wages. In an effort to combat them the I.W.W. organized protective and re- 
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taliatory gangs which hijacked the crooks.”’ I have not dated the first Wobbly use of 
these two terms, but Perlman and Taft, 387, cite 1915 descriptions of the practices 


I.W.W. 

The initials, 1.W.W., must have come into immediate use at the group’s founding 
convention, 27 June-8 July 1905, for they appear in the Proceedings, “Publisher’s 
Note.’ The delegates from the Western Federation of Miners, Socialist Trade and 
Labor Alliance, etc., had been accustomed to W.F.M., S.T.L.A., etc. Hence, they 
probably formed the I.W.W. sound as they debated their new name. Proceedings, 295- 
319. Soon the letters were to be used against them in a derisive sense. Brissenden, 57, 
lists | Won’t Work, I Want Whiskey, Irresponsible Wholesale Wreckers, etc. These 
terms sufficed until Wobbly became current about 1914 


Irish CONFETTI 

A synonym for bricks, widely used in the San Francisco building trades by brick- 
layers and hodcarriers. Presumably the term dates from the post-1848 Irish migration 
to America and ertrance into the construction industry. I have heard bricklayers state 
that the term also applies to cobblestones lifted from the streets and thrown during 
riots and strikes 


JUNGLE 

Mathews, 918, cites the term in print fo: a hobo camp as early as 1908. Whereas 
the hobo camp under the bridge or near the riverside was rural, its city counterpart 
was Called the main stem. Anderson, 17-21. Mathews, 1019, places main stem as a 
term for a chief railroad line in 1832. Perhaps the hobo jungle has a much earlier 
lineage than 1908. In this year Richard Brazier, a Spokane car knocker, was already 
writing I.W.W. songs and for the first little red songbook in 1909 he had several ready 
including “‘Meet Me in the Jungles, Louis,’ a parody on the St. Louis Fair popular 
hit of 1904. 


KirTeN IN WHEAT 


If the kitten in the wheat is understood as the sab cat’s offspring it can be seen as 


either an actual artifact or, symbolically, as a propagandistic appeal. In delving into 


sabotage folklore it is easy to be carried away tropistically by the songs and stories 
The most serious student in this area, Eldridge Dowell, 36, author of a thirteen- 
hundred page dissertation at Johns Hopkins, reported, ‘Although there are contra- 
dictory opinions as to whether the I.W.W. practiced sabotage or not, it is interesting 
to note that no case of an I.W.W. saboteur caught practicing sabotage or convicted 
of its practise is available.” 

Perhaps a study of the kitten catch phrase will help separate rhetoric from practice. 
Chaplin, 180, recalls a University of Chicago economist, Robert Hoxie, bringing his 
class to a Wobbly lecture for field work. “Spud”? Murphy gave the “poor scissorbill 
kids’’ this counsel, ‘Learn to feed the kitten cream whenever the Moonlight Monster 
is tight with his tin.” Does Murphy seem esoteric? Solidarity, 6 January 1917, carried 
this cartoon described by Gambs, 126. There appeared a “clean-cut Wobbly in 
wooden shoes, accompanied by a black cat. Week after week this virile worker, ac- 
companied by his feline pet, went on towards the rising sun of industrial unionism, or 


to the wheat fields, or to the mines. Sometimes phrases like this would appear in the 
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journal: ‘Kitty! Kitty! Kitty! Come to your Minnesota Milk! It’s your fight; get on 
the job. Kitty! Kitty! Kitty! Mee-oo-ww!”’ It can be seen at once with the addition 
of Minnesota Milk, Moonlight Monster, and tight tin that Wobbly neologists worked 
overtime. I hazard the above terms to mean wheatfield, farmers harvesting late at 
night, and legal tender 


Mexican DRAGLINE 

“The dragline is a type of self-propelled dredging machine having its hoisting ap- 
paratus on a rotating platform from which there extends a long boom provided with a 
bucket or scraper.’’ Mathews, 516, places this machine in 1919 but does not cite the 
ethnic derivative to describe any workers shoveling by hand. Mexican dragline refers 
both to the shovel and the act of shoveling. After a machine is perfected to do a menial 
task, the task is downgraded as are its performers. The term may date from post- 
World War I employment by Mexican immigrants in the construction industry. I 
heard the phrase orally in the San Francisco building trades after 1948. An earlier 
analogue is reported by Mathews, 888, in the form of Irish spoon for a Civil War 


shovel. 


Missouri BANKROLI 

This unusual combination describes a roll or wad of toilet paper surrounded by 
several genuine bills of large denomination. Neuhaus explained the need sor the decoy 
by Wobbly hijack defense squads flushing out tin-horn gamblers and yeggs. A squad 
member would prepare his Missouri bankroll in advance, and as he would flash it in a 
boxcar game of chance it would attract the hijacker’s attention. As they closed in on 
the decoy artist’s big roll, two other Wobs, who had been lurking in the shadows ot 
the car, would close in on the hijacker, ejecting him from the car, and possibly using 


him to grease the rails 


New Society 

From 1909 to the present the Wobbly songbooks have always printed, in addition 
to songs, poems, pictures, cartoons, and aphorisms, the I.W.W. Preamble. It begins, 
“The working class and the employing class have nothing in common,” and ends, 
‘“*By organizing industrially we are forming the structure of the new society within the 
shell of the old.”’ This particular Preamble phrase dates from the fourth convention 
in 1908 when the earlier document was amended into its present form following a 
bitter fight between the political followers of Daniel De Leon and the direct actionists 
of Vincent St. John. Curiously, the “‘Bummery” who dreamed of the new society 
were so called for their constant singing of “Hallelujah, I'm a Bum.” Brissenden, 


220-227. 


One Bic UNION 

For years the combination, One Big Union, was synonymous with the I.W.W 
Wobs were fond of signing letters, ““Yours for the O.B.U.”’ Stegner, 303-307. Stavis, 43, 
notes that Joe Hill sent his prison songs to his “F. & F. W.’s of the O.B.U. (Friends 
and Fellow Workers of the One Big Union).” Probably the phrase originated in 
Great Britain. Browne, 356, writes: “The term denotes an ideal or purpose, rather 
than any present actuality—an ideal and purpose that have long exerted a powerful 


influence on the working class of every country. In the broadest sense, the goal in 
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view is a single world-wide organization of labor, coherent and coordinate and all- 
embracing, recognizing no distinctions of nationality, color, sex, or occupation, and 
representative of the united economic force and social will of the working classes of 
the world.” The appeal and persistence of the phrase carried into the 1930’s when 
Harold Rome wrote a popular song, ‘““One Big Union for Two,” for the International 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union’s musical comedy, “‘Pins and Needles.” 


OvVERALLS-CLAD MONKEY 

In the Wobbly menagerei Neuhaus found a little sticker of a monkey clad in overalls 
with the caption, ‘““We know he won’t join the union, but how about you?” It can be 
seen in the Stanford University Library microfilm listed in the Appendix II headnote 
Little understood, outside of the work place, is the almost ritualistic role of particular 
overalls for the separate crafts: white bibbed with nail apron for the carpenter, plain 
white for the plasterer and painter, blue for the boilermaker, brown for the structural 
ironworker, striped for the engineer, heavy ducks for the lumberjack, and tight copper 
riveted Levis for the ranchboy. Anderson, 140 


PARASITE 


The use of this word to describe labor’s class enemy was carried to the I.W.W. by 


Daniel De Leon of the Socialist Labor Party. De Leon’s contribution to the American 


language would make a fascinating study. On the second day of the I1.W.W. founding 
convention C. B. Boudin, a. New York lawyer and friend of labor, was trying to get his 
credentials accepted. A De Leonite delegate rose to the situation. ‘““The only way in 
which attorneys at law ever express their friendship to the working class is by fighting 
for injunctions before the courts of law against the working class. I think it is a well- 
known fact that no attorney at law could be anything else but a parasite. We are here 
to fight the whole parasitical class and to organize the working class.’”” De Leon backed 
up his comrade, Mrs. Forberg: ‘‘I consider that a lawyer is a parasite upon parasites 
and that as we are opposed to parasitism we must decapitate the lawyer from our 


ranks.”’ Proceedings, 67, 68 


PIE IN THE SKY 
In Holbrook’s Wobbly lexicon, 65, pie in the sky is labeled “ta somewhat cynical 
reference to the bourgeois heaven.’ Perhaps he did not elaborate his reference because 
he felt the phrase was too well known. It has appeared continuously in the little red 
songbooks since Joe Hill composed ‘‘The Preacher and the Slave” about 1910. The 
chorus follows: 
You will eat, bye and bye, 
In that glorious land above the sky; 
Work and pray, live on hay 
You'll get pie in the sky when you die 
More has been written about Joe Hill—novel, drama, poem, essay—than any other 
labor hero. Curiously, none of the spinners or detractors of Hill’s legend have worked 
out the etymology of the phrase pie in the sky. Did Hill coin it or popularize it? Was 
it in print prior to 1910? Was it connected in any way with pie card, the phrase for a 
labor union office holder—a seeming extension of the railroader’s punch card meal 
ticket? Whatever its origin it lives on as the most significant Wobbly contribution 


to the American vocabulary 
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PLUTE 

Mathews, 1267, records plute as short for plutocrat in 1910. I suspect that both 
forms were used in the labor movement prior to 1905 and were inherited by the 
1.W.W. from predecessor groups. The undated song “Kitten in the Wheat” preserves 
the short form, plute. The eighth edition songbook preserves the long form, plutocrat, 
in ““The Stevedore and the Boss’’—tune, “‘Red Wing’’—in the lines,“‘. . . help to lib- 
erate the/mass of Workers that are slaves to all these crafty knaves,/of Plutocrats....”’ 


Portucee LiF1 

A pejorative combination used by San Francisco longshoremen in criticism of each 
other when one of two partners carries less than his share of the load. I heard the term 
in speech between 1940-1958 in the form, “Don’t give me a Portugee lift.”’ Like other 
ethnic job terms it reflects present or past tension between minority and immigrant 
groups. 


REBEL 

Before Wobbly entered I.W.W. speech, the two most popular shibboleths were 
rebel and slave. Though the three words have quite distinct meanings they were often 
used interchangeably. The Americanism, rebel, that arises out of the Civil War is 
highly charged with emotion both for Southern romantics and Yankee zealots. So 
it is with the Wobbly word, rebel, that, strangely, is not reported by Mathews in a 
labor context. 

Joe Hill’s final telegram to Elizabeth Gurley Flynn read, “I have lived like a rebel 
and I shall die like a rebel.” Stavis, 91. One of the many enigmas surrounding Joe 
Hill lies in the dedication of his song, ‘“The Rebel Girl.”’ It seems to have been inspired 
by his affection for Mrs. Flynn. Stavis 74, 96. However, recent I1.W.W. songbooks 
bear this footnote to the song: “‘ “The Rebel Girl’ was composed by Joe Hill while 
awaiting execution by the State of Utah. It was dedicated to Katie Phar, and was 


sung for the first time at Hill’s funeral services.’ 
Sas Cat: see BLack Cat 


ScIsSORBILI 

No epithet for a worker lacking class-consciousness or just plain common sense was 
more frequently used than scissorbill, who was all at one time a yap, a yokel, square, 
and not with it. Anderson, 213, called him “a Hobo who believes he can become 


President.”” Wob soapboxers defined a scissorbill as a capitalist with a hole in his 


pocket. Peter Tamony, /ndustrial Worker, 23 December 1957, traced the pejorative 


Wobbly term to the Arkansas scissorbill—razorback hog. An unsolved problem posed 
by Tamony is the actual time and circumstances of the extension of the pig’s name to 
the greedy non-union worker. Although the term appears in the very first 1.W.W 
songbook, it is open to question whether Wobblies gave the word its labor meaning 
or whether they borrowed it from other trade unionists. Variant spellings are scissor- 
bill, scissor bill, and sizzarbill. The term is glossed by Mathews, 1472, and Browne 
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SHOVEL STIFF 


‘**A laborer on a railroad section gang.’’ Mathews, 1532, finds this slang term in use 
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in an I.W.W. newspaper in 1913. Probably there is more folklore connected with the 
shovel, or muck stick, than any other tool used by Wobblies. As a young war veteraa 
in 1920 Louis Adamic found pick-and-shovel employment on a construction job near 
Joliet, Illinois, where a Wob mucker advised him to take it easy. ‘‘Don’t try to build a 
road in a day.... Don’t take so much on the shovel, kid. Don’t break your back.” To 
slow the job down the muck stick artist reminisced: ‘‘Which reminds me of what a 
bunch of stiffs did down in Bedford, Indiana, back in 1908, when the boss told ’em 
their wages were cut. They went to a machine shop and had their shovels shortened, 
and said to the boss, ‘Small pay, small shovel.’ ’’ Adamic, Dynamite (New York, 1934 
pp. 373-378 


SLAVE 

Much of Mathews’ comment (p. 1562) on slave and slavery and their manifold 
combination deals with black slavery in the South. He does not list wage slavery and 
its extensions as an Americanism. Basic to an understanding of trade unionism is the 
appeal in freeing the wage slave. A penetrating account of the term’s usage is found 
in Norman Ware, The Industrial Worker, 1840-1860 (Boston, 1924). In essence, free 


artisans and mechanics in colonial times were paid a price for their products. With the 


use of the factory system they were paid wages for their labor, and they considered 


themselves enslaved as they sold their labor power or a part of their being 

Lynn shoemakers in 7he Awl in 1842 wrote: ‘‘We are slaves in the strictest sense of 
the word. For do we not have to toil from the rising of the sun to the going down of 
the same for our masters—aye, masters and for our daily bread?”’ Ware, 42. Slave has 
been a cliche so long in labor language that it is difficult to recall its original impact. 
Suffice to say that although William Haywood opened the first I.W.W. convention 
with the salutation, “‘Fellow Workers,” the final speaker, Pat O’Neil, closed the 
ratifying session with the tag, ‘‘Fellow Slaves.’ Proceedings, 1, 590 


SmILo JOINT 

Thompson, 147, uses this unusual term for a Seattle speakeasy or bootleg tavern 
run by Japanese during the Prohibition Era. He reports: ‘Knowing that alcohol and 
strikes don’t mix well, and that ‘you can’t fight booze and the boss at the same time,’ 
the dehorn squads told the smilo joints to close up for the duration of the [1923 lumber] 
strike. Those that didn’t were closed by Carrie Nation direct action or the threat of 
it.’’ A possible derivation of smilo joint is the old usage of smile, both as a noun for a 
drink of liquor and as a verb to drink. Mathews, 1574 


STAKEBOUND 

William Byrd in his 1738 classic, History of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and 
North Carolina, used stake to mean “‘provisioas or savings intended to last until better 
times.’’ Mathews, 1633. Did the earliest American colonists come seeking stakes? 
Carleton Parker, 7he Casual Laborer and Other Essavs (New York, 1920), pp. 76-78, 
gives a perceptive account of the individual migrant striking by simply drifting off 
the job. Road tradition fixed the amount of the stake and hence the period of employ- 
ment. ““The average period on a job of the migratory is between ten and fourteen 
days. With a stake of $10 he will retire to a hobo camp beside some stream, his ‘jungle,’ 


as the road vernacular has it, and adding his daily quarter or half dollar to the ‘mul- 
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ligan fund’ will live on until the stake is gone. If he tends to live further on the charity 
of the newcomers he is styled a ‘jungle buzzard’ and cast forth.” 

Stakebound in ““The Dehorn Song”’ has two possible meanings: The stiff who has 
achieved his stake and is bound up by it as in being musc le-bound: and the stiff who 


is bound for or seeking his stake. Thompson (interview on 22 November 1959), recalls 


a bit of doggerel recited by workers when asked why they quit a job or pulled up 


stakes: ““The butter was getting too greasy and the sugar was getting too sweet.” 


Sticky Muck 

As the phrase is used in ‘““The Dehorn Song” it has the possible meaning of muck 
stick inverted to represent a shovel. Mathews, 1094, defines mucker as “a workman 
who removes gravel, hardpan, etc., in a mine or other excavation,” but does not cite 
the combination, muck stick. The Jndustrial Worker, 25 May 1911, used a sardonic 
filler that implied the reader’s knowledge of a particular size and type of shovel as 
well as knowledge in American biography: ‘A mucker’s delight—J. J. Hill on the 
busy end of a No. 2.”’ An alternative meaning for sticky muck is wet soil, gumbo, hard 


clay, mud or any other material in which work is difficult. 


Stoprep CLOCK 

The cartoon sticker of the stopped clock is one of several reproduced in red and 
black in the Labor Arts phonograph record brochure, Songs of the Wobblies (Detroit, 
1953 ), and also in the Stanford University Library microfilm. See Appendix II head- 
note. The question, What Time Is It?, is answered, Time to Organize. Black cats 
stand rampant on the clock’s pedestal. The 12 numerals are replaced by the letters 
ORGANIZATION. The two arms wear wooden shoes 


Tie ’Em Up 
The meaning of this slogan is obvious in the chorus to G.B Allen’s pre-World War I 
Wobbly song 


Tie em up, tie em up; that’s the way to win 

Don’t notify the bosses till hostilities begin 

Don’t furnish chance for gunmen, scabs and all their like 
What you need is One Big Union and One Big Strike 


The song’s ideology is Wobbly commonplace. The song, however, is interesting in 
that Allen wrote the words and composed the music. Hence, unlike most of the others, 
it did not parody already well-known music. But, because the little red songbooks 
printed no music, ““Tie "Em Up” is as lost today as the parodies set to popular songs 


whose melodies are now no longer alive 


Union BuTTON 

“In certain occupations where the use of the union label or the union shop card is 
impractical the purpose of these latter devices is served by the so-called ‘working 
button,’ which is worn by the workers as a public notification that they are trade 
union members ‘in good standing.’ Such buttons are generally issued monthly by the 
unions concerned, the date and usually the color being changed each month.” Browne, 


566, equates wor king button, perhaps the earlier form, with the present union button 
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Although Mathews, 1796, does not cite union button he finds the union card in 
print as early as 1874. The exact origin of the union button custom is unknown to me 
Possibly it is an extension of the political convention and campaign button. One of 
the most fascinating discussions of the union button in American fiction is presented by 
Stegner, 173, in a scene in a San Pedro, California, waterfront Wobbly hall where the 


men discuss the merits of tattooing union buttons and slogans on their chests 


WALKING DELEGATE 

** An official of a labor union who sees that union rules are enforced and that mem- 
bership is kept up, and who presents grievances to employers.’ Mathews, 1826, cites 
the term from 1892. Browne, 552, indicates that by 1921 it was nearly obsolete, having 
been replaced by business agent. Leroy Scott, The Walking Delegate (New York, 1905), 
presented a sharply drawn portrait of the brutal, corrupt and cynical labor leader in 
the building trades—the predatory unionist in Robert Hoxie’s classic typology, 7 rade 
Unionism in the United States (New York, 1917, p. 161). George Korson, Coal Dust on 
the Fiddle (Philadelphia, 1943), p. 323, gives an alternative sketch of the pioneer walk- 


ing organizer in coal—a devoted prophet—tramping from isolated camp to camp, 


sleeping in the fields, and building unionism out of his dreams 


Wos—WoOBBLY 

From 1905 to 1913 the Industrial Workers of the World were labeled by friend and 
foe alike, I.W.W. After January 1914, the nickname, Wobbly, appeared both in the 
I.W.W. and the metropolitan press. Brissenden, 57, attributed the slang christening 
to Harrison Grey Otis, editor of the Los Angeles Times, a leader amongst labor’s ene- 
mies. By 1923 a fabulous account of the Wobbly etymology began to circulate. The 
tale seems to have entered print in a letter to The Nation (5 September 1923 ), 242, by 
a class war prisoner, Mortimer Downing. He asserted that in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, 1911, a Chinese I1.W.W. restaurant keeper who could not pronounce “‘w’ 
distorted I1.W.W. into Wobbly when asking his fellow workers to show their red cards. 
The term circulated orally until August 1913, when Herman Suhr, a Wheatland, 
California, hop strike organizer, wired for foot-loose Wobblies to come and help. The 
attention to his telegram in court extended the term from speech to print. 

In 1923 Upton Sinclair inserted this tale bodily into Singing Jailbirds (Pasadena, 
1924), pp. 36-39. Apparently he and Downing both derived it trom oral tradition 
Mathews, 1883, suggests that the Chinese linguistic distortion lacks confirmation, a 
view shared by Henry L. Mencken, The American Language Supplement II (New York, 
1948), p.777. Neither Holbrook, 62, nor Thompson, 62, have clarified or added to 


the Downing story 


Woopt N SHOE 

The wooden shoe symbol tor sabotage was widely used in Wobbly song and slogan 
between 1912 and 1918. Its etymology has been well discussed by John Spargo, 
Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism and Socialism (New York, 1913), pp. 139-178, and sum- 
marized by Browne, 54, 416. ‘‘Derived from the French word sabot, meaning a wood- 
en shoe, this term is often supposed to have originally denoted the idea ot stalling 
machinery by throwing a wooden clog into it. Probably its more direct derivation is 


trom the French verb saboter, meaning to bungle or to botch: while some find its 
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origin in the French expression, ‘Travailler a coups de sabots,’ meaning to work as 
one wearing wooden shoes, often applied to lazy or slow-moving persons 

Whatever its precise meaning it came into official French labor use in 1897 in a 
report by Anarchist Emile Pouget to the Confederation Generale du Travail in which 
he related sabotage to the earlier Scottish practice known as ca’ canny, itself meaning 
go slow or soldiering. In 1913 some Los Angeles Wobbly factional locals began pub- 
lishing 7 he Wooden Shoe, using such boxed mottoes as: ‘‘A kick in time saves nine, kick 
your way out ot wage slavery, the toot in the wooden shoe will rock the world.”’ Bris- 
senden, 280. Not only was the sabot present in cartoon and slogan but the little red 
songbook carried trom the seventh through the tourteenth editions the song “‘Liberty 
Forever’ with the chorus 


If Freedom’s road seems rough and hard, 
And strewn with rocks and thorns 
Then put your wooden shoes on pard, 


And you won’t hurt your corns 


APPENDIX II 
THe JoHN NeuHAuS COLLECTION IN THE LIBRARY OF ARCHIE GREEN 
John Neuhaus’ self-appointed task was to collect and preserve Wobbly folklore 
His specific project was to issue a master edition of I.W.W. songbooks bringing to- 
gether texts and melodies of all songs with historical and bibliographical comments. 
Towards this end he gathered a wide variety of artifacts: songbooks, sheet music, 


notes on interviews, musical notations of his own and of other’s singing, etc. Much of 


this data he filed in ordinary 12”’ x 15” s« rapbooks. Other material he placed in metal 


tool or ammunition boxes. I have separated out the two types of material. The scrap- 
book titles and numbers are my own, as is the numerical arrangement. Neuhaus used 
his data for tools in fashioning his “‘conflate-variorum”’ master songbook 

A sampling of his collection, as well as a full run of the I.W.W. songbooks he gath- 
ered, while alive, is available on microfilm from the Stanford University Library. 
Details on the microfilm are described in Western Folklore, XVIII (1959), 256 


Part I—ScrAPBOOKS 

1) Words and Expressions. A thirty-nine-page insert tipped into a scrapbook titled, 
‘Additional Notes on I.W.W. Songs,” that lists over five hundred slang expressions, 
colloquialisms, catch phrases, and labor argot that appear in 1.W.W. songbooks from 
1909 to 1956 

2) Cartoons. Clippings from the official I.W.W. newspaper, The Industrial Worker, 
between 1950 and 1953 
3) Personal Song Favorites. Texts and music to twenty songs transcribed by Neu- 
haus from his own memory. These seem to be personal favorites. No labor songs are 
included 

+) The “Complete” I.W.W. Songbook. In this scrapbook Neuhaus entered (pasted 
a copy of each I.W.W. song from the run of songbooks in his possession. One hundred 
and seventy-six songs are included and numbered from the most recent song (the first 
in the 29th edition, 1956) back to the last song in the earliest book (Ist edition 1909 


For recent songs he cut pages from current books. From the early rare songbooks hi 
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made photostatic copies of the songs to go into the scrapbook. Each song is coded to 
refer to scrapbooks 6, 7, 8, 9 (see below) 


5) The Song Index. Texts and music do not appear in this scrapbook which is the 


Index to the one hundred and seventy-six songs found in scrapbook 4, and follows the 
same arrangement as 4. For each song there is entered the title, the author if known, 
the music title if stated, a bibliographic reference for locating the music in print, all 
editions in which the song appears, comments on variation in songs from edition to 
edition, and bibliographic references to literary or historical allusions in the song. In 
short, the Index is a compilation of song headnotes. 

6) The .W.W. Songs and Original Music. Since the I.W.W. songbooks do not 
contain music, Neuhaus sought to connect texts and music in a series of four scrap- 
books. He printed, by hand, the text to a song on a scrapbook page and on the page 
facing his text he pasted the music using sheet music, leaves out of hymnals, popular 
songsters, hillbilly folios, etc. To illustrate: ‘‘Workingmen Unite” is coupled with 
sheet music of ‘Red Wing,” and ‘‘Dump the Bosses Off Your Back” is coupled with 
a hymnal version of ‘What a Friend We Have in Jesus.”’ This scrapbook is dated 4 
August 1950, and contains pages | to 65, or sixty-five songs. 

7) Continuation of above, paged 66-130. 

8) Continuation of above, paged 131-206. 

9) Continuation of above, paged 207-271. Scrapbooks 6, 7, 8, 9 do not arrange the 
songs in any particular order. Probably the songs were entered as the music was se- 
cured. Since two hundred and seventy-one songs are included in these four scrapbooks, 
there is either some duplication of songs, or the inclusion of songs beyond the one 
hundred and seventy-six indexed in scrapbook 5. 

10) The I.W.W. Songs and Neuhaus’ Musical Notation. Here Neuhaus duplicated 
scrapbooks 6, 7, 8, and 9 without using any published music. Instead he transcribed 
the music himself for each I.W.W. song. This book is paginated 1-90. 

11) Continuation of above, paged 91-180. 

12) Continuation of above, paged 181-27] 

13) Non-I.W.W. Labor and Radical Songs. Three scrapbooks contain non-1.W.W 
labor and radical songs from various sources. Some songs are entered with text and 
music notated by Neuhaus. For others text only is hand-printed with bibliographic 
references to music. These final scrapbooks do not have numbered pages, but more 
than two hundred and fifty songs are included. I have listed the first and last song in 
each book: ‘Hold the Fort’”-——‘‘Ah, Ca Ira.” 

14) “Freedom thru Union’’—‘*The Shock Brigade.” 

15) ‘Oh Freedom”—*Three Worker’s Rounds.”’ 

Part I1—Non-ScraPpBook MATERIAI 

16) Twenty-six of the twenty-nine editions of the I1.W.W. songbooks. Apparently 
this is the most complete collection of this nature in existence, and, hence, it is the 
key to the rest of the material gathered by Neuhaus 

17) A sheet music collection of published labor songs, as well as hundreds of popular 
pieces to which labor songs were set 

18) Neuhaus’ hand-printed copy of his proposed 30th master edition which he 
conceived as a ‘“‘conflate-variorum”’ I.W.W. songbook 

19) A typed copy of above manuscript 

20) A microfilm run of The Industrial Worker and other 1.W.W. serials 
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21) Several boxes of unsorted correspondence, clippings, working copies of songs, 


ephemera, et 
22) Several boxes of printed song folios, hymnals, standard hard-cover song col- 
lections, etc. 
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Socio-Psychological Aspects of Some 
Trukese and Ponapean Love Songs 


INTRODUCTION 


N this paper we explore the socio-psychological significance of collections of love 
song texts from Truk and Ponape, two related cultures in the Caroline Islands. 

Both corpora were collected by Fischer, the Trukese songs in 1949-50 and the Pona- 
pean in 1950-53. The Trukese songs were collected principally from the natives of the 
island of Fefan in the eastern half of Truk Lagoon, while the Ponapean songs were 
collected principally from natives of U District. However, the songs seem to be reason- 
ably representative of Trukese' andPonapean cultures generally. Dialect differences 
within Truk Lagoon or on the island of Ponape are minor and love songs spread 
rapidly throughout both ethnic groups. 

In general the songs were transcribed directly after repeated singing by the in- 
formants, mostly young men, and the transcriptions checked by repeatedly singing 
the songs back to the informants until they were satisfied. Informants were also ques- 
tioned as to the meaning of unusual linguistic forms 

All the songs discussed here were in some sense current at the time of the study, 
although not necessarily at the height of their popularity. They differ from the older 
traditional-style love songs in having Western style melodies, in the frequent in- 
clusion of foreign words, and in length, the traditional songs being longer. In spite of 
these diflerences there are similarities between the old and new. Certain stereotyped 
phrases, as well as certain broad themes, appear in both old and new songs 

In both societies the traditional-stvle love songs are no longer sung and are re- 
membered only by the older people. Fischer recorded only a few in the field and 
because of the inadequate data they are excluded from discussion here. However, we 
have reason to believe that many of the content differences manifested between Truk 
and Ponape in the modern song texts could also be found in the traditional-style texts 

In both societies love songs are composed and sung primarily by young and middle- 
aged men, and singing love songs is a common part of male courting activity. Girls 
may sing these songs if they wish but in fact they do it much less, although we have 
observed Trukese women singing adult love songs to babies 

In general, love songs are sung in very soft tones which can be heard only by some- 
one very close to the singer. On Truk, however, both of us have heard pre-pubertal 
boys singing love songs very loudly as they walked about. Also at men’s drinking 
parties (alcoholic liquor on Truk, kava or alcoholic liquor on Ponape) men will 
sometimes sing love songs in harmony in louder tones than normally. But the idea of a 
man singing love songs out loud for the pleasure of a large audience, e.g., at a feast, 
is embarrassing to the singers. This is in accord with the general reluctance of the 
Micronesians to display heterosexual affection in public 

In both groups there is some aura of illegitimacy about love songs. This has certain] 
been intensified by missionary teaching but it seems likely that even in pre-contact 


days there was some question about the propriety of singing love songs. This is because 
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love song ypically songs addressed by a man to a woman to whom he is not 


married, although either of the couple may be married to someone else and often is 
Ihe theme of adultery explicitly occurs in some Trukese love songs, and in both 
societies informants report that some men composed certain songs to further adult- 
erous love affairs. Even when an unmarried boy sings a love song to an unmarried 


girl there is a question of propriety, since the parents of one or the other are likely to 


disapprove of the match, although there is little parental concern about premarital 


chastity in the abstract. 
Now that the people have adopted Christianity, the sin of sacrilege has magnified 


the illegitimacy of some love songs. Thus one Ponapean composed a song saying that 


his love was more beautiful than Moses’ view of the promised land—she was, 1n- 
cidentally, the wife of a native Protestant minister. God appropriately struck the 
composer dead shortly after this sacrilegious act, it is said, but his song continues to be 
sung by love-struck youths with a certain sense of defiance of fate and self-sacrifice 


Some love songs are also regarded as sacrilegious because they are sung to hymn tunes 


introduced by the missionaries. Only a few hymn tunes have been adapted in this 
fashion, but this is probably more for musical reasons than for fear of sacrilege, since 
the average introduced hymn is regarded as rhythmically and melodically unsuited 


to the delicate or humorous sentiments of love songs 


Sons AS A Socio-PsyCHOLOGICAL INDEX 


Investigators interested in comparing psychological traits as they occur in different 


societies have used two different approaches. One approach has been to administet1 
psychological tests to a sample of individuals in each of the societies in question, or to 


study individuals in other ways, as by life histories or various techniques of behavioral 


observation. The other approach has been to study what are sometimes called ex- 


pressive cultural materials, such as folktales, songs, dancing, magic, and religion 

In general, we would subscribe to the desirability of using both these approaches 
because of the advantages and limitations of each. Here, however, we are concerned 
only with the second approach and while we recognize its limitations,? several ad- 
vantages of this may be noted. For one, we are dealing with material which is to a 


great extent representative of the psychological states of a large number of the mem- 


bers of the society and not only one informant. If we are successful in finding common 


themes in a large number of folk materials, it would seem reasonable to suppose that 


these represent elements commonly found in the personalities of the individuals who 


make use of these materials. Kardiner makes this point in his discussion of Marquesan 


folklore: ‘These myths are the product of the fantasy of some individual, communi- 


cated and probab! hanged many times before we get them. The uniformity of the 
stories point som xperience of all individuals in this culture, not remembered 
from the remote past, but currently experienced 

' 


ther advantage is that the giving of expressive cultural material usually provoke 
| 


‘ty than performing in a psychological test and thus lessens the distortion 
oduced by the investigator’s presence. Indeed, a major psychological function of 
. folktales, and dances is, we believe, to relieve the major unresolved anxieties 
mbers of the society, so teaching them to an investigator of the proper age, 


ther status is often “‘fun’’ for the informant 
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In this paper we use the love songs of two different but related societies as the 
basis for an examination and comparison of the psychological states associated with 
the relationship between the sexes in those societies. More specifically we ask whether 
the song texts are consistent with some propositions we have made in earlier work * 
concerning the relationship between the sexes. 

A total of thirty Trukese and twenty-nine Ponapean love songs were translated into 
English (by J.F.) and subjected to analysis with regard to several psychological vari- 
ables. For each variable a list of symptomatic elements was drawn up. The song being 
analyzed was considered to contain a variable, if any of the elements for that variable 
were present. Each time an element of a variable was present in a song, the song 
received a point under its score for that variable, so that every song had a score ranging 
from zero upward on each-variable. This paper is concerned with two of the variables 
used in analysis. These are masochism and aggression-self-confidence. * The elements 
of these two variables are presented below so that the meanings assigned here to the 
terms “aggression-self-confidence”’ and ‘‘masochism’”’ will be clear. At the same time 


an examination of the lists of elements will show the focus of our interest 


Masochism 

a. physical pain for singer or its anticipation 

b. mental pain for singer or its anticipation 

c. abandonment of singer by loved one or its anticipation 

d. singer belittles self or ascribes unfavorable attitude toward himself in sweet- 
heart 
singer assumes sweetheart will not comply with his wishes or states non- 
compliance has occurred 
singer states he wiil come to a bad. end (excluding death 
singer states or anticipates a good end for sweetheart which does not in- 


clude himself 


singer states or anticipates compliance with wishes of sweetheart when these 


are different from his own 

singer makes or offers sacrifice 

singer blames self for unwanted occurrence or attitude 
singer anticipates own death 


. singer doubts sweetheart’s attitudes or actions 


Aggression 

physical pain for sweetheart or its anticipation 

. singer belittles sweetheart or expresses unfavorable attitude to sweetheart 
singer blames sweetheart for unwanted occurrence or attitude 
sweetheart complies or compliance is anticipated with singer’s wishes when 
these differ from sweetheart’s 

. singer states or anticipates own well-being 
singer boasts (extravagant statement of own qualities 

g. singer states demands 
(e, f, and g originally constituted the separate variable self-confidence 


From these lists it can be seen that both of the variables contain a fairly large num- 
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ber of elements. The scores on each of these elements appear on Tables I and II below 
It should be noted that the list of elements for aggression was originally the mirror 
image of the list for masochism, but was reduced to its present form through the elim- 
ination of elements which failed to appear in any song from either society 

Since love songs are primarily sung by men, especially when they are used in the 
courting context, and in many cases are clearly intended to represent a man address- 
ing his sweetheart, our interpretation assumes that the singer is male and the sweet- 
heart female. Informants often specified that this was the intent of various songs and 


no songs appear to be composed for female singers. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL STATES CHARACTERISTIC OF HETEROSEXUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Swartz has shown that the sweetheart relationship on Truk is filled with hostility 
but that this finds different forms of expression in the two sexes.* The men on Truk 
occupy a social position so fraught with conflict and insecurity that even in the un- 
inhibited relationship between sweethearts they are not able to express their hostility 
directly. They must, rather, turn a large part of it against themselves in the masochism 
which characterizes their participation in this relationship. The women of Truk, oc- 
cupying as they doa more strongly supported social position than the men, are able to 
express their hostility more directly. Fischer demonstrates that the social position of 
men on Ponape is stronger relative to the women in that society than is that of men on 
Truk vis-a-vis the Trukese women.’ 

If then, we grant that there is an appreciable amount of hostility in the sweetheart 
relationship on Ponape as well as Truk, and further that the expression of this hostility 
is affected by the social standing of the two participants, then we would expect that 
the Ponapean men would express more direct aggression toward their sweethearts 
while the Trukese men would express relatively more masochism. We also anticipate 
that these differences will be manifested in the song texts as well as in the actual 
behavior. 

An examination of Table I shows that the Trukese songs contain more numerous 
instances of each of the twelve elements of masochism than do the Ponapean songs. 
Applying the Wilcoxon test* to these data shows that the probabilityof this difference 
between the songs of the two societies being due to chance is a bit more than nine out 
of a thousand. 

Table II shows that in five of the seven elements of aggression-self-confidence the 
Ponapean songs have more numerous instances of this type of expression and in only 
one element do the Trukese songs show more. The Wilcoxon test reveals that the 
probability of this difference being due to chance is less than five in a hundred 

The analysis of the songs, then, supports both of our expectations and we may 
conclude that the hostility which is present in the sweetheart relationships in both 
societies takes more the form of direct aggression on the part of Ponapean males while 


Trukese males are more masochistic. 


Two of the songs are worth quoting to show the “flavor” of this difference. One of 


the most clear-cut examples of Trukese male masochism is found in this song 


Bowed down, I perish uselessly 
In standing guard on your person; 
For there is no use in this for me, 


Because you “hate” (Japanese term 
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Look this way, I’m going to fall, 
Fall into the shark’s mouth, 
Falling, falling in your name, 
In your name, Hurricane Girl 


A Ponapean example of the blaming element of the aggression-self-confidence vari- 


able is found in this carping “‘love song” 


I would like to return to you 
But this is what I regard as punishing 
For I pity my name 


Becoming classed with ‘‘an old person”’ (Japanese: dosiori 


How punishing for you to sin (i.e., have an affair 
And not keep it secret from me. 
For this is what I suffer from 


My name has been destroyed because of you. 


A touch of masochism can of course be detected in the Ponapean song as well as 


in the Trukese. It would be logically contradictory to classify a purely aggressive song 


as a love song, and it would be unreasonable to look for the expression of unqualified 


aggression in our corpus. But the difference in intensity and clarity of the masochistic 
element is characteristic. The Trukese lover is ready to commit suicide voluntarily by 
jumping into a shark’s mouth, while the Ponapean lover merely fears the involuntary 
loss of his reputation, for which he blames his beloved; and in the first stanza he 
implies he can avoid this if he abandons her. There is a clear implication that the 
Trukese beloved hates her lover and always has, while the Ponapean lover is looking 
back on a consummated relationship and debating with himself whether to continue 


it. These differences are representative. 
Discussion 


We have elsewhere discussed the social conditions which we believe are responsible 
for the greater psychological dependence of Trukese men and their lower status 
relative to women as comp { co Ponapeans.* We will not repeat the discussion in 
detail here but will merely mention the most important differences in social structure 
which appear relevant to the socio-psychological difference. These include a greater 
frequency of uxorilocal residence in Truk, '° smaller political units in Truk and more 
nearly automatic succession to political office according to age seniority, as opposed 
to achieved political status on Ponape, and (probably) a larger average extended 
family size on Truk. All of these conditions together imply, we believe, that the Truk- 
ese male, compared to the Ponapean male, is in a relatively weak position, and would 
accordingly be more liable to turn aggressive impulses against himself and be less 
confident of a successful outcome in the sweetheart relationship. And this, indeed, is 
also the indication of the love song texts from the two cultures. 

It may seem to some readers that we are proposing that the love song texts are a 
literal description of social reality. This is not our intent. If taken literally the songs 


imply, for instance, that Trukese women turn down their suitors more often than 
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Ponapean women. We have no adequate statistics to test this hypothesis and no special 
reason to believe it is true. Certainly there are successful and unsuccesstul lovers in 
both cultures. The first stanza of the Ponapean example implies that the man i 
turning down his beloved because she is too old for him. But for all we know the 
original native composer may simply have made this up as a face-saving device after 
having been rejected. Or for a more extreme case, the Trukese example implies that 
rejected suitors in Truk may commit suicide by jumping intoa shark’s mouth. Actually 


while jumping into a shark’s mouth is a favorite fantasy of the Trukese, we know 


personally of no Trukese who has done this, either after rejection by a beloved or upon 


any other disappointment. 

However, while the songs cannot be taken as literal descriptions of life, they do 
seem to be plausible indications of prevalent attitudes in the two societies. '! If so, the 
comparison of Trukese and Ponapean love songs provides a further instance of the 


value of expressive cultural materials as socio-psychological indices. 


rABLE I 


Scores on Masochism in Trukese and Ponapean Love Songs and An Assessment of These Dif- 


ferences between These Ranks Using the Wilcoxon Test 


Rank of Ranks of Difference 
Ponape Difference Absolute With Less 
Elements * II I-11 Difference Frequent Sign 


T=Sum of ranks of 
less frequent 
sign ) 

8] 

12 


00°35 
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TABLE II 


Scores on Aggression-Self-Confidence in Trukese and Ponapean Love Songs and An Assessment 


of the Differences Between These Scores Using the Wilcoxon Test* 


Ranks of Ranks of Differences 
Ponape Truk Differences Absolute With Less 
Elements » I I] [-II Differences Frequent Sign 


Sum of Ranks of 
less frequent 


sign==2 


I 
*"See Mosteller and Busch, ‘Letters below “Elements” 
pp. 314-315 refer to list in text above 


NOTES 

'The majority of the Trukese songs were also recorded by Swartz on the island of Romonum in the 
western half of Truk Lagoon, so the representativeness of the Trukese songs for the whole of the atoll 
is strongly indicated. 

“Cf. A. Inkeles and D. J. Levinson, ‘‘National Character: The Study of Modal Personality and 
Sociocultural Systems,”’ Handbook of Social Psychology, ed. G. Lindzey (Cambridge, 1954), II, 289-334. 

8A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (New York, 1939), p. 417. 

4]. L. Fischer, ‘““The Position of Men and Women in Truk and Ponape,” 7AF, LXIX (1956), 55- 
62; Marc J. Swartz, “Sexuality and Aggression on Romonum, Truk,” AA, LX (1958), 467-486. 

‘Originally aggression and self-assurance had been planned as separate dimensions but since they 
were both rare of occurrence—especially aggression, as might be expected of love songs generally 
and have a similar psychological and sociological status they are combined here 

®Loc. cit. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 56-58 

‘Cf. F. Mosteller and R. Busch, “Quantitative Techniques,’ Handbook of Social Psychology, ed. G. 
Lindzey (Cambridge, 1954), II, 977-1020 

°Op. cit. Gladwin and Goodenough have also discussed the position of the sexes in Truk. Cf. T. 
Gladwin, ““The Role of Man and Woman on Truk,” Trans. N. Y. Acad. Set., Ser. 11, XV, 305-309; T. 
Gladwin and S. B. Sarason, 7ruk: Man in Paradise, Vtking Fund Publ. in Anthr., XX (New York, 
1953); W. H. Goodenough, Property, Kin, and Community on Truk, Yale Univ. Publ. in Anthr., XLVI 
(New Haven, 1951). 

! However, the pre-contact residence pattern is not entirely clear, especially for Ponape. 

!! Probably the sensitivity of this index could be increased by using some simple questionnaire 
measuring the popularity of songs, ¢. g., asking people for a list of the songs they knew, or for the five 
songs they considered the most popular in the community 
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Anang Proverb-Riddles 


URING the course of research conducted among the Anang of south 
eastern Nigeria in 1951-1952, a type of riddle was recorded in which two proverbs 
are coupled.’ Perusal of folklore literature and discussion with several folklorists 
since that time indicate that this variety of riddle has not yet been reported from 
\frica. In this paper, the cultural context within which riddles are employed 
will be examined, and a number of “proverb-riddles” will be presented and 
analyzed. 

The Anang possess a rich tradition of verbal art, mainly comprised of tales, 
proverbs, riddles, and song verses. Proverbs and riddles are the most numerous 
and the most often recounted of these forms, being commonly employed by 
persons of both sexes and all ages in a multitude of social situations. The usual 
kind of Anang riddle, or ntan, is the “question-answer” one, in which the answer 
seldom contains more than three words. An example of this type is “What has 
two wings yet cannot fly?” answered by “A roof.” The proverb-riddle, in contrast, 
combines two adages which at first appear to be unrelated, but probing reveals 
that subtle connections between the two usually exist. Illustrative of this variety 
s “A single vine does not fill a forest,” which evokes the reply “A single coin that 
falls makes no sound.” Both of these maxims recommend the value of cooperative 
effort on the part of kin-group members. 

As among other African peoples, riddles and other forms of verbal art are 
related by the Anang both to amuse and to instruct. However, the question- 
answer ntan performs only the former function in Anang society, whereas the 
dual proverb-riddle serves both functions. For example, on a moonlight night 
during the dry season the adults and children of a family often gather in the 
compound or join relatives in the patrilineage square to exchange folklore for 
entertainment purposes. The youth do likewise during the rainy season when 
they seek out the court building in the square to escape the rain, or visit a 
prospective bride in the “fattening house.” In these instances, riddles of both 
types are posed first, then tales are told, and finally songs are sung individually 
and in chorus. 

On the other hand, at any time a parent might employ a proverb or proverb- 
riddle to inculcate proper behavior in a child. When an ntay is used for this 
purpose, its moral implications are reiterated to the youth. Often these admonish- 
ments are stylized and eventually are memorized by the children who repeat them 
in unison when recounting the riddles among themselves. An analysis of these 
adages reveals a number of major cultural themes—reflected as well in numerous 
tales, proverbs, and song verses—which are also readily observable through 
other ethnographic methods. Some of these themes are: the importance of co- 
operating with kin, fulfilling obligations, loving relatives and friends, shunning 
enemies, assuming adult roles before puberty, coping successfully with unantici- 
pated events, appreciating good fortune, transferring blame, speaking truthfully, 
not gossipping about or slandering another, and protecting one’s self against 
the attacks of malevolent, supernatural beings 
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The Anang once believed that ghosts would congregate in the vicinity of 


persons relating folklore during the daytime. These spiritual entities were 


thought to cause children to grow no larger and adults to age more rapidly than 


normal. The rationale for this tradition, according to the elders, is that the day 
is meant for labor, and the individual who takes time off to exchange tales and 
riddles is lazy and deserves to be severely punished. Now that the study of verbal 
art is included in most school curricula, this belief has almost disappeared 
among the youth. 

The person who desires to tell a tale, proverb, or riddle cries “ek yn) Nke,”’ fol- 
lowing which everyone assembled shouts together “nke ekon abassi.”? If a riddle 
is posed, those in attendance repeat the answer in unison, and should the ntan 
be of the double proverb variety with a moral appendage that has been verbally 
standardized, the group will also render this. It is interesting to note that riddles 
are not told with the end in view of baffling an audience and stimulating its 
members to provide correct answers. Older children and adults know most of 
the existing ntan, and when one is invented, its originator divulges the appro 
priate reply along with the question or initial statement rather than asking for 
possible solutions. The enjoyment of a riddle derives from the sharing of it by 
members of a group rather than from the challenge to the imagination it presents. 

Occasionally the statements of the combined proverb-riddles are used separate 
ly as independent maxims, or they may be employed as a form of greeting. Upon 
meeting an acquaintance, one might hail him with the first part of a proverb- 
riddle and receive the latter portion from him in return. This would occur most 
often when an event experienced by one of the two is cleverly alluded to in the 
ntan. 

PROVERB-RIDDLES 

In the Anang-Ibibio orthography, consonants are as follows: b, d, f, h, k, kp 
(labio-velar plosive with no Indo-European equivalent), m, n, n (as mg in “sing”), 
ny (as gn in “agneau”), p, r,s, t, w, and v. Vowels are as follows: a (as o in “hot”), 
e (as e in “met”’), e (as a in “hate’’), i (as ee in “meet), 9 (as au in “author’’), 
o (as oe in “hoe”’), and u (as u in “rule’’). Long consonants and vowels are in- 
dicated by doubling the letter. Symbols denoting tone have not been used. 

l. nkere kiet ivokos akai 
type of vine one does not fill forest 


“A single vine does not fill a forest 


okpoho kiet isioho uyo 
manilla (coin) one does not sound voice 
“A single coin that falls makes no sound.” 


This proverb-riddle, the example cited in the introduction, is one of the few 
in which the relationship between the two precepts is quite apparent. Two 
young men were overheard using the statements separately in greeting one 
another. They admitted employing this particular ntan because one of them, 
upon reaching the age of sixteen the previous week, had been placed on the 
tax roll by his village head. He had argued unsuccessfully that he be kept off 
the roll a year or two until his income was larger. The maxims referred to his 
appearance before the patrilineage leaders in the village assembly; he was 
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a young man pleading his case alone before so many esteemed elders none of 


whom were in sympathy with his request 


kpok okpok odion nun nun nun nur 
type of lizard climbs mangrove tree mangrove tree 
idiono yk pok 
does not like climbing type of lizard 
The lizard likes to climb the mangrove tree, but the tree does not like to be 
climbed by the lizard.” 


us) uS> ama ndodibuot ndodibuot imaha us) 
father loves people people do not love father 
“Father loves everyone, but many people dislike him.” 


Ihe lizard likes the mangrove tree because it can escape danger by climbing 


it; however, the tree does not care to be climbed because the sharp claws of 


the animal cut its bark. Father is virtuous and loves his neighbors, but be- 
cause he is prosperous there are those who are jealous of him. This ntan is 
usually posed by a parent to his offspring urging the youth to love other people 
and not to be jealous of the talents or accomplishments of another. Those 
Anang who are in a position to incite rivalry and jealousy among their associ 
ates express great fear of the evil intentions of others, and use preventive 
magic to counteract sorcery directed against them. Conversely, those who have 
few talents or who are frustrated in their attempts to achieve success and recog- 
nition blame their condition on the machinations of other people or super- 


natural forces—a sort of institutionalized projection. 


nkewok eduat kepat isip eyop 
stuck spear into trunk coconut palm 


“The spear was driven into the trunk of the coconut palm 


nkedot enyin kudian eyeneka 
hope eve second brother 


‘Hope is placed in the younger brother 


If a coconut palm is not bearing well, a worker of magic may recommend to 
the owner that a spear be driven into its trunk. This spear is treated by the 
specialist so that it possesses supernatural power capable of rejuvenating the 
tree. Just as the owner employs magic to increase his coconut yield, an eldest 
son in trouble always seeks the aid of his younger brother who can be relied 
upon to lend support. Male siblings in an Anang family have close affectional 
bonds, and the eldest is held in special regard by his brothers. He is usually 
named akpan ‘first-born,’ and his siblings honor him in various ways and obey 
his commands. In war brothers fight side by side and make every effort to 
protect the eldest from injury Chis ntan advocates mutual aid and cooperative 
endeavor among kin, and is used by parents to inculcate these attitudes in their 
children. One might use either of the proverbs making up the riddle when 


isking advice or a favor from a distant relative or friend 
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4. 


oyop essien akpan eyit atakorsk nkum 

palm fruit field first-born son our = small sound falling 

“The palm fruit from the trees growing in the field of our eldest son make 
little noise when they strike the ground.” 


owo anwan idisk efere ibok ebot skors oko 
woman bad = gravy prepares goat licks pot 
“The goat licks the pot of the woman who prepares bad soup.” 


Upon achieving adult status, the akpan in a family is given choice land and 
trees by his father. The oil palms should bear large clusters of fruit, but the 
first proverb reveals that this is not the case, for when the clusters are cut 
down they strike the ground with little sound. The fact that the eldest son 
has not been given the best oil palms is an unexpected event. Also unexpected 
is the poorly prepared gravy alluded to in the second maxim. The most 
popular Anang dish, called “yam fufu,” is a thick, highly seasoned gravy into 
which are dipped rolled-up balls of cooked yam. All women know how to pre- 
pare it skillfully, and seldom would it be so tasteless as to be fed to the goats. 


Che child is warned of life’s unexpected events with this ntan. Fate is thought 


to guide one’s life, and many proverbs stress the need to anticipate misfortunes 
and confront them with equanimity. This riddle also warns the youth that he 
cannot always turn to adults for aid and comfort, but must develop attitudes 
and skills that will enable him to cope alone with certain vicissitudes he will 
be called upon to face. 


itikhe ifia odomo ikan 
piece firewood burns _ fire 


“2. piece of firewood burns.” 


okum = 9no_—sidiak ekere 
darkness gives bad thoughts 
“Darkness brings evil thoughts.” 


Just as a piece of firewood burns in the dark, one’s mind “burns’’ before he 
falls asleep at night as he contemplates doing evil deeds. Such thoughts are 
attributed to a witch or a ghost and cannot be resisted until sleep comes and 
the soul leaves the body to journey about the world. These malevolent entities 
are believed to possess power which transcends fate as determined by god. 
[hus a person must guard against their indiscriminate attacks by utilizing 
preventive magic. Fear of these beings is instilled in young people with this 
proverb-riddle, as well as the necessity of being prepared for unexpected 
happenings. The Anang say that when one sees an object out of the corner 
of his eye and turns to find nothing there, he has seen a spirit, the soul of a 
dead person on its way to the underworld, or a witch or ghost. One of the 
statements of the riddle is often uttered when such an event occurs; the in- 
dividual fears that what he has seen is one of these dread spiritual beings, and 
he warns those who accompany him to beware. 
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6. mfst odono ke okota 
frog sits in pot 
“The frog sits in the pot ‘s 


mm>etin ebana me ke aha usun 
they talk gossip about me in white trail 
“They gossip about me on the main trail.” 


The diminutive frog sits in the huge pot in which women wash palm kernels. 
He should not be here but should occupy a small abode deep in the forest or 
be swimming in a hidden pool. People gossip about my behavior on the main 
trail where many pass on their way to the market and may thus learn of my 
misdeeds. I should be discussed only by the members of my family and by my 
friends in the privacy of their compounds. Neither the frog nor I should find 
ourselves in the positions we are in. Children are discouraged from gossipping 
and relating family affairs in public through the use of this ntan. It might also 
be employed by an individual accused of a crime to buttress his argument 


that fate or the goading of a witch or ghost were responsible for his committing 


the deed. He finds himself in court, when he should be at home, being tried 
for an offense he was forced to commit by forces beyond his control 


mkpifia ifian odoro £ be 
type of vine on top of pit 
“The vine grows along the edge of the pit.” 


endatke essien ens uyo 
take into field give speak 
“He is made to speak in public.’ 


The vine does not wish to grow into the pit and thereby be cut off from the 
rays of the sun. A young child does not want to stand alone and speak before 
an audience of adults, and must at first be commanded to do so by his parents. 
The Anang take great pride in their eloquence,’ and youth are trained from 
early childhood to develop verbal skills. This proverb-riddle instructs young 
people to assume adult duties and responsibilities as early as possible, even 
if doing so is difhcult and unpleasant at times. As the vine must struggle to 
escape growing into the pit, so must the child strive to overcome his shyness 
and insecurity and learn to speak publicly, as well as perform other adult 
roles. 


nsidoro kutan nsidoro kutut utan 

what lies in bottom rack what lies in corner middle rack 

nsidoro kutut ubiom 

what lies in corner top rack 

“What lies in the bottom rack, in the corner of the middle rack, in the corner 
of the top rack?” 
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10 


nsinem nt¢ ets nsinem nte eka 

what is sweet as father what is sweet as mothe 

nsinem nt¢ ekaete 

what is sweet as grandmother 

“What is sweet like father, like mother, like grandmother?” 

The racks referred to in the first proverb are those found in the woman's 
kitchen above the fireplace in which food is stored. When these racks are full 
it means that food is plentiful and no one need worry about going hungry. 
One need have no worries either if his father, mother, and grandmother are 
alive to give him love and aid. The person who has enough to eat and is 
surrounded by loving relatives can ask no more of life. The Anang extend the 
meaning of having plentiful food to include general welfare and prosperity. 
rhis ntan is used to chastise a youth who is dissatisfied with particular aspects 
of his existence yet is generally well off; it urges him to view his dissatis- 
factions in broader perspective and balance them with compensations others 
do not enjoy v- hich he possesses and takes for granted. “Count your blessings” 
is our proverbial counterpart 


mifot isip inua __ essiet 
husk palm fruit kernel mouth entrance 
“The husk of a palm fruit kernel lies at the entrance.’ 


oduk edi mb» uyo 
enter it takes voice 


“It comes to take your voice.” 


A woman usually sits at the entrance of her house when cracking palm fruit 


husks to extract the kernels. Each day her daughter sweeps away the empty 


husks, for they possess sharp edges that can cut the feet of one who steps on 
them. When you speak loudly the wind carries your voice some distance, 
hence you must be careful of what you say for fear of being overheard. An 
enemy, in like manner, will take what you have said and distort it when re- 
peating it to others in order to ruin your reputation, so you must be discreet 
when you converse in his presence. The first proverb warns you to guard 
against cutting your feet on palm fruit husks, and the second to be cautious 
in your speech, especially when one who dislikes you is nearby. Children are 
taught to speak truthfully, not to gossip, and to avoid enemies through the 
use of this ntan. Either of the adages might be recited independently by an 
individual to warn another of any impending danger. 


ntuen mben udo iwumewum idem idat kedat 
pepper edge well bears not body does not ripen 


“The pepper plant growing next to the well does not bear ripe fruit.” 


nto iban Obonukwa idshs ndo oto ke nsoy =—ibuot 
women residing Obonukwa no not marry because of strong head 
“Women from Obonukwa do not marry because they are stubborn, quarrel- 


some, and domineering.’ 
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If a pepper plant grows next to a well, people passing to and fro to procure 
water pluck the immature peppers, and thus the plant fails to produce ripe 
fruit. The Anang use ripe peppers to season many of their dishes, but they 
enjoy eating the immature ones raw. The village of Obonukwa lies on the 
Ibo border, and its inhabitants have borrowed many Ibo cultural traits. The 
Anang dislike the Ibo and claim that Ibo women possess many faults, such 
as engaging in pre-marital sexual relations, dominating their husbands, and 
quarreling with co-wives. Obonukwa women are thought to share these ob 
jectionable characteristics with their Ibo neighbors and are not courted by 
Anang men for this reason. The pepper plant fails to ripen and Obonukwa 
women do not marry because they live where they do; neither one has had the 
environmental opportunities to develop normal traits of maturity. Used 
singly, either precept might serve to rationalize an improper deed; the user 
would assert that he was compelled to act as he did by circumstances beyond 


his control. Here is another example of shifting blame from the self 


ll. anie oduk ‘:efe  ebeds oduk inan 
who enters shed removes tube deaf 
“Who can enter the shed and steal the rifle?” 


anie esop itoak ebokho nsun 
who fast races free from fly 
“Who can run fast enough to escape the fly?” 


Both of these maxims pose the question, “Who can do evil and escape punish 
ment?” Flint-lock rifles are imported as well as manufactured by indigenous 
iron workers, but they are so expensive that few Anang can afford to buy one. 


The person who does possess a rifle guards it so closely that stealing it is out 


of the question. Also out of the question is being swift enough to escape the 


fly that wishes to sting you. This ntay probably is heard more often than any 
other, for parents frequently employ it in advising their offspring to abide by 
traditional custom. The Anang believe that fate can be transcended to a 
limited degree not only by the indiscriminate attacks of malignant spiritual 
forces but by free will acts of the individual. These acts are evaluated by the 
deity, and any that impugn his divine moral code invite swift and certain 
vengeance. The two proverbs of the riddle stress the impossibility of accom 
plishing certain ends and are cited to emphasize the impossibility of escaping 
god's justice. 


12. ndinyon odus esit usun 
plantain falls closes trail 
“Plantain stalks fall and obscure the trail.” 


uka us) adus ekpeke eba 
grandmother falls cuts breast 


“Grandmother falls and cuts her breast 


If a person is following a trail that passes through a held of plantain stalks 
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levelled by the wind, the way is obscured and it becomes impossible for him 
to reach his destination. Should a woman fall and cut her breast, she is no 
longer able to offer solace to her grandchild by holding him in her arms. A 
strong affectional bond exists between grandparents and grandchildren, and 
a child seeking love and sympathy will as likely turn to his grandparents as 
his parents. Both of the situations depicted in the precepts are unanticipated 
and arouse frustration. This is another ntan useful in illustrating to youth 
that life is beset with tribulations, some of which are unexpected and others 
inevitable. 


mkpuk mbinyon eyen 
seed plantain child 
“The plantain seed” 


ama oto edemunam 
lover from back does 
“The lover betrays.” 


The plantain seed takes root and grows at the base of the mother plant. Later 
it is transplanted to an area where it will have ample growing space. When all 
of the shoots that have been produced are removed, the Anang surmise that the 
mother plant dies from sorrow at having been forsaken by her children. Just 
as the seedlings eventually depart from their parent, a man is certain to tire 
of the woman he has seduced and become the paramour of another, bringing 
grief to the one rejected. Young girls are warned of the dangers of having 
sexual relations before marriage through the use of this proverb-riddle. It 
was heard being posed by a man admonishing his daughter not to become 
emotionally involved with a particular man when she was betrothed to another. 


Ordinarily Anang parents allow their children some freedom in choosing a 


mate, but in this case the father did not want to be compelled to refund the 
bride wealth, which was already spent, should the girl wish to marry the 
second man. 


14. nkanika iso ekpo iduk> nsuy = ikan 
bell face of dead does not enter smoke fire 
“The bell hanging on the ancestral shrine is not darkened by smoke from 
the fire.” 


owo ama usua edu imaha uyo iko 
man who hates conduct does not like voice words 
“A man who hates you does not want you to talk about him.” 


In the house of each family head is found the shrine honoring the ancestors. 
It is always located at the opposite end of the room from the fireplace, so that 
smoke from the fire will not bother the souls of ancestors visiting the shrine 
to partake of sacrifices offered to them. As the fireplace and the shrine must be 
separated, so must two enemies, for should they meet they are apt to slander 
one another, and this might lead to violence and bloodshed. Boys are advised 
by this ntan to avoid face-to-face contact with their enemies. There are strong 
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legal sanctions against a man violently attacking another from his village; 
thus it is best not to allow one’s self to be provoked into doing so. Courts are 
regarded by the Anang as instruments of divine justice. The form of punish- 
ment for evil deeds most favored by god is to have a person be found guilty 


of a crime in court and be subjected to judicial punishment. 


akana_ asaka mbukpa awana 
oil bean cracks husks bend 
“The oil bean husks crack and bend.”’ 


ubet id> afa_ edisio akan 9duz 
husband marries new removes old throws away 
“When the husband takes a new wife, he neglects the old ones.” 


When oil bean husks ripen they burst open scattering their seeds, after which 
they curl up and fall to the ground. As a man of means grows older, he usually 
continues to marry young women and may come to neglect his older wives 
because they are no longer physically appealing. In these coupled proverbs the 
empty husks are likened to the neglected wives; both in time become bent and 
ugly and are discarded. It must be noted, however, that the situation described 
in the second proverb seldom occurs, for should a man favor his new wife, or 
one wife more than the others, the neglected ones will band together and 
refuse to work for him and cause him discomfort in many other ways. Young 
people are urged to appreciate good fortune with this ntan. No one knows 
what the future holds for him, so the good affairs of the present should be 
savored as fully as possible. Old age is the idealized age grade in Anang 
society, and everyone looks forward to the prestige and prerogatives that will 
be theirs when they are aged. Yet it is apparent that many misfortunes can 
beset a person during his lifetime, including an early demise; therefore, it is 
best to enjoy the benefits afforded daily while anticipating the favors of old 
age. 

ntokon ayat me kusun iton 

pepper burns me in the throat 

“Pepper burns my throat.” 


odorimbot ama me keyen nsek 
everyone loves me in childhood 
“Everyone loves me when I am a child.” 


We have seen that the Anang eat immature peppers raw and use the ripe ones 
as a condiment. The initial maxim implies that you have just eaten a dish 
that is too highly seasoned and are experiencing a burning sensation on your 
tongue and throat. Infants and young children are well cared for and given 
a great deal of affection, but if they continue to demand excessive care and 
attention as they grow older they are punished. There is a limit both to the 
amount of pepper you can tolerate in a dish and the length of time you can 
be dependent upon your parents as a child. This proverb-riddle inculcates 
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self-reliance and the necessity of assuming adult roles early in life. Children 
reprimanded for exhibiting infantile behavior often were heard chanting the 
ntan over and over to themselves amidst tears. 


adan ntok ekpan iwaka nte adan 
palm oil small spoon does not hold plenty as palm oil 
ukup oko 

cover pot 


“A small spoon does not hold as much oil as the cover of the pot.” 


uyo eka ulok imbiaka nte uyo nnwanevit 
voice mother house not painful as voice wile jealous 


“The tongue of the mother-in-law is not as sharp as that of a jealous wife.” 


Before pouring palm oil into a large storage pot, a woman first fills its inverted 
cover so that impurities floating on the surface can be removed easily; then 
she pours the oil into the container. The cover of the pot holds much more 
oil than a spoon, and in like manner a jealous co-wife bears more animosity 
toward a woman than does her mother-in-law. In general, a man’s wives get on 
well with his mother, although she will speak harshly to a daughter-in-law who 
is lazy, quarrelsome, or domineering. On the other hand, as we noted above, 
if a man favors a particular wife, the others will take measures to counteract 
this, including verbal and even physical abuse of the favored one. This proverb- 
riddle was heard being used only once, by a woman advising her daughter, who 
was in the “fattening house” before her wedding, of her duties as a wife. She 
told the girl to cooperate with her mother-in-law and co-wives, and inserted 
the ntarn while warning her of the consequences of seeking excessive attention 
from her spouse. 


nkon ndise awaya awana 
leaf pumpkin twisted 
“The pumpkin leaf is twisted.” 


owo usuqa osuk adiana 
man hates still go near 
““A man hates you, yet you still seek him out.” 


The first statement infers that two pumpkins growing side by side mistake 
each other's vines for supports to climb and become entangled and eventually 
strangle each other. The second infers that you are unsuccessful in establish- 


ing a friendship with a particular person because, unknown to you, he bears 


a strong dislike for you. Your repeated attempts at friendship are repulsed 


much to your puzzlement and dismay, and finally these continued overtures 
cause the individual to resist forcibly,so that youare harmed. Both you and the 
pumpkin vine have the best of intentions, yet your naiveté and perseverance 
are your undoing. Children are warned by this ntan to choose their friends 
carefully and shun those who dislike them. Either proverb might be used in 
dividually to warn a person that someone he considers a friend is in reality 
an enemy. 





Anang Proverb-Riddles 


19. ntop nnyet nyet oduk odu 
throw ball enters hole 
“IT throw the ball into a hole.” 


nsio uyo uyo abiak owo 
raise voice hurt man 
“A remark I make injures a man.” 


When I throw a ball to my partner, | expect him to catch it rather than allow 
it to fall to the ground and roll into a hole. Likewise, when I speak of a 
friend to others, I do not anti ipate that what I say will cause him harm. But 


just as my partner may drop the ball, contrary to expectations, what I have 


said about my friend may be overheard by his enemy and reported falsely in 


order to damage our friendship and his reputation. This is another case of 
a proverb-riddle whose socializing function is to prepare youth to cope with 
unexpected occurrences, especially occurrences of an adverse nature resulting 
from unintentional actions. The first of the precepts was used as a greeting in 
the author's presence, but the individual addressed became angry and stalked 
away rather than replying with the second. Inquiry revealed that the irate one 
had served as a witness for the prosecution in Magistrate’s Court and given 
evidence against an indigenous oath giver. The British are attempting to 
abolish this practice and prosecute specialists whenever evidence that they 
have been administering oaths can be procured. This particular court action 
failed to convict the oath giver, and once released he placed a curse on his 
informer. The latter was forced to pay the specialist a large sum to remove 
the curse, a matter he did not care to be reminded of. The proverbial saluta 
tion referred to the fact that his attempts to serve justice had resulted in an 
injustice being done him. It was employed maliciously, however, for the 
greeter was an elder who supported the traditional practice of oath giving 


NOTES 


This paper was delivered at the 1959 meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters. It is based upon research sponsored by the Social Science Research Council and the 
Program of African Studies at Northwestern University 

* Fifty years ago, before the advent of the British, the members of a victorious war party were 
called upon to relate their recent exploits against the enemy before the elders congregated in 
the central square of the village. Each tale recounted by a warrior was prefaced with gk5n 
nkp nke ekon qabqssi, ‘war proverb proverb war deity,’ shouted loudly by him to gain the 
attention of the audience. It is difficult to translate this phrase literally, but it means “Listen to 
all of us who have gone to war at god's command and have returned The utterance has 
persisted in the modified form described above 

* Neighboring Ibo gave the Anang their name, the term denoting “ability to speak wittily yet 
meaningfully upon any occasion.” 
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DANIEL G HOFFMAN 


Thoreau’s ‘‘Old Settler’? and 
Frost’s Paul Bunyan 


EVERAL years ago, in a study of the Paul Bunyan tradition in folklore and 
literature,' 1 proposed as primary source for ‘“‘Paul’s Wife’? by Robert Frost? an early 
chapbook of Bunyan tales which contained the germinal idea of the poem. In Paul 
Bunyan Comes West by Ida Virginia Turney (Eugene, Oregon, 1916) occurs the sug- 
gestion, unique in the annals of that lumbercamp hero, that “Paul found his wife in 
the heart of a great white pine.” Also appropriated from Turney’s story was the name 
of the lumberjack Murphy, the only man who saw Paul’s wife. The rest of the Turney 
story, however, reproduces ‘“‘the standard exaggerations of frontier comedy.’’* In 
**Paul’s Wife,” on the other hand, Paul Bunyan is suggestive of the titanic power and 
jealous purposes of Nature, while his naiad wife appears to represent Nature’s beauty. 
The lyrical, idyllic tone of Frost’s poem would seem his own contribution to the inter- 
pretation in literary terms of a traditional symbol derived from folklore. 

There is, however, a probable source closer in spirit to Frost’s idealization of these 
crude materials than the woodsmen’s motifs he indubitably found in the Turney 
book.* Near the end of Thoreau’s chapter on “‘Solitude” in Walden occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph: 


I have occasional visits in the long winter evenings, when the snow falls fast and the 
wind howls in the wood, from an old settler and original proprietor, who is reported 
to have dug Walden Pond, and stoned it, and fringed it with pine woods; who tells 
me stories of old time and of new eternity; and between us we manage to pass a cheer- 
ful evening with social mirth and pleasant views of things, even without apples or 
cider,—a most wise and humorous friend, whom I love much, who keeps himself 
more secret than ever did Goffe or Whalley; and though he is thought to be dead, 
none can show where he is buried 


What suggests this passage in connection with Frost’s poem is the frequency with 
which Paul Bunyan, too, was reported from folk tradition to have created the geo- 
graphical features of the landscape, particularly its lakes and waterways. The earliest 
Bunyan stories recorded by dependable folklorists from folk tradition credit him with 
having dug Puget Sound; the first popularization of Bunyan makes him the creator 
of the Great Lakes, while Turney reported that he had dug the Hood Canal by hitch- 
ing his ox to a glacier. ° Turney’s yarns were told by “‘a survivor of the ‘airly days,’ ”’ and 
several of them are set in deepest winter. Io Frost’s poem, however, Paul Bunyan is 
not the gregarious hero of the north woods lumbercamps but, like Thoreau’s myster- 
ious visitor, is secretive, disappearing whenever anyone tries to pry into the mystery 
of his marriage, only to reappear again after each absence:** it wasn’t usually long 
Before they heard of him in some new camp,/ The same Paul at the same old feats 
of logging.” 





Thoreau’s ‘Old Settler’? and Frost’s Paul Bunyan 


His wife does not recur in the Turney chapbook after the mention of her origin in a 
pine tree, but there is an analogue for her, too, in Thoreau’s paragraph. The pond- 
digging “original proprietor”’ is immediately followed by another visitor 


An elderly dame, too, dwells in my neighborhood, invisible to most persons, in 
whose odorous herb garden I love to stroll sometimes, gathering simples and listening 
to her tables; for she has a genius of unequalled fertility, and her memory runs back 
farther than mythology, and she can tell me the original of every fable, and on what 
fact every one is founded, for the incidents occurred when she was young. A ruddy 
and lusty old dame, who delights in all weathers and seasons, and is likely to outlive 
all her children yet 


This vigorous crone is obviously the spirit of fertility, Demeter, grown old. In appear- 
ance it is true she does not much resemble Frost’s naiad, but the next two paragraphs 
of Walden may well have given Frost the hint of making Thoreau’s “lusty old dame”’ 
into the young wood-nymph barely suggested by the Oregon Paul Bunyan story 
Thoreau writes of ““The indescribable innocence and beneficence of Nature,” and 
then refers to himself as a worshipper of 


Hebe, cup-bearer of Jupiter, who was the daughtcr of Juno and wild lettuce, and 
who had the power of restoring gods and men to the vigor of youth. She was probably 
the only thoroughly sound-conditioned healthy, and robust young lady that ever 
walked the globe, and wherever she came it was spring 


The conjunction of youthful Hebe with Demeter, both as fertility spirits, directly 
after Thoreau’s mythical, gigantesque, and secretive pioneer who had formed the 
shape of the land, would have reinforced the rough bint in the West Coast Bunyan 
story which Frost made into one of his few poems based on folk tradition. He chose to 
humanize rather than mythologize these materials, and his Paul Bunyan is too intro- 
spective to be a completely believable lumberman while too much a mortal woods- 
man to be quite convincing as the spirit of Nature which the tone of Frost’s charac- 
terization suggests. The contrast between the moody lyricism of his marriage to the 
wood-sprite and the jovial exuberance of “‘the same old feats of logging’? remains in 
this poem rather an unresolved contradiction. 

As for the identity of Thoreau’s “original proprietor,” it is hardly likely that he 
could have been the Ur-Paul Bunyan, since there is no record of a woodsman’s hero 
by that name before 1910; in oral tradition, from inferential evidence, I would say 
that Bunyan does not antedate 1890.* I have however shown that the stories which in 
oral tradition clustered around Bunyan were afloat much earlier in the context of 
other American frontier heroes; ultimately they probably derive from a variety of 
European sources as far-flung as the Scandinavian epics and Cullwch and Olwer 
Thoreau, without having ever heard the word ‘ folklore,” was an avid recorder of 
what we now designate by that term;* it would seem that he had somewhere heard 
the tale of the first settler who dug the ponds and he, like Frost, had combined the 
rough suggestion of a folk motif with an older source in his reading. The figure iden- 
tifying his cheerful old companion would seem to be Saturn, the eldest God of the 
Pantheon, whose reign was the Golden Age. Saturn, further, is the male counterpart 


of Demeter, for his name was thought to have been derived from sowing 


“7 fU1 


satum); he ‘taught the people agriculture, suppressed their savage mode of life, and 
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introduced among them civilization and morality.”!® Thus Thoreau’s jocular re- 
casting of classical myths in consonance with the Concord landscape and New Eng- 
land folktales helped metaphorically to relate his tenure at Walden to the very founda- 
tions of Nature and of culture. 

By 1920, however, when Frost wrote of a newly-recovered folk hero whose exploits 
were already technologically and culturally obsolete, he combined Thoreau’s Con- 


cordized mythology with the tale from a West Coast source to produce a poem in 


which the mythic is greatly reduced in scale. Paul’s wife, however, remains a mystery, 


tor “‘a man like Paul/Wouldn’t be spoken to about a wife/In any way the world 


knew how to speak.”’ 


NOTES 


'Paul Bunyan, Last of the Frontier Demigods (Philadelphia, 1952), pp. 128-132 

2Collected Poems (Garden City, N. Y., 1936), pp. 235-238. 

Hoffman, Paul Bunyan, Last of the Frontier Demigods, pp. 84, 129; see “Motif-Index to the Paul 
Bunyan Stories,” pp. 203-207. 

‘Frost’s poem appeared in 1920 and is the earliest serious treatment of Paul Bunyan in literature. 
It antedates by four years the sudden emergence of Bunyan as a nationally-known popular hero, the 
result of the almost simultaneous publication of two books bearing his name, by Esther Shephard 
(1924) and James Stevens (1925). Other examples of the use of Paul Bunvan in literary works include 
Carl Sandburg, The People, Yes (1936); the operetta Paul Bunyan by W. H. Auden and Benjamin 
Britten (1941); a juvenile novella, The Wonderful Adventures of Paul Bunyan (1946) by Louis Unter- 
meyer; and the poem “Folk Tune” by Richard Wilbur, in The Beautiful Changes (1947), p. 27. I dis- 
cuss the first three of these (op. cit., pp. 132-160) and reproduce a generous portion of Auden’s other- 
wise unpublished libretto. 

5Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Boston and New York, 1906), II, 152. Frost’s enthusiasm for 
Walden and his use, in another poem, of images suggested by Thoreau are noted by S. P. C. Duvall, 
“Robert Frost’s ‘Directive’ out of Walden,” American Literature, XXXI (January 1960), 482-488. 
Duvall quotes Frost as “specifying Walden as one of his favorite books.” In 1936 the poet said, “I 
prefer my essay in narrative form. In Walden I get it and always near the height of poetry”; eighteen 
years later, his enthusiasm for Thoreau undiminished, he declared Walden “everything from a tale 
of adventure to a declaration of independence.” (Duvall, p. 48 

*Edward O. Taylor and Stith Thompson, “‘Paul Bunyan in 1910,” 7AF, LIX (April-June 1946), 
135; W. B. Laughead, Introducing Mr. Paul Bunyan of Westwood, Cal. (Minneapolis, n. d. [1914]}), p. 4; 
Turney, Paul Bunvan Comes West (New York, 1928 {contents the same as in the rare 1916 Oregon 
printing}), p. 23; Hoffman, op. cit., pp. 5-6, 40, 75-76, 84. 

’Thoreau, Writings of Henry David Thoreau, TI, 153-154 

‘James Stevens’ theory that Paul Bunyan was originally a French-Canadian who had fought in 
the Papineau Rebellion of 1837 (Paul Bunvan, p. 2) was so widely accepted, despite its total lack of 
convincing evidence, that it was repeated in the article on Paul Bunyan in the fourteenth edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. No Paul Bunyan is known to Canadien folklore; the name does not appear 
in the army rosters of the 1837 rebellion. See Hoffman, op. cit., pp. 96-99. 

®*For Thoreau’s interest in such material see C. Grant Loomis, “‘Henry David Thoreau as Fo!k- 
lorist,” WF, XVI (April 1957), 90-106, collectanea from Thoreau’s Journals. No analogue to the 
paragraph under discussion here appears, however 

10Thomas Bulfinch, The Age of Fable (1855), repr. in Bulfinch's Mvthology (New York, n. d. Mod 
ern Library), p. 13; E. H. Blankeney, A Smaller Classical Dictionary (London, 1923), p. 416. 
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JOSEPH SZOVERFFY 


Some Notes on Medieval Studies 
and Folklore 


VERY scholar acquainted with the most important manuals of folklore, 
social anthropology, and oral tradition will be familiar with some aspects of the in- 
fluence exercised by medieval tradition on modern folklore. Who would overlook, for 
instance, the medieval background of modern folk traditions, while investigating the 
material amassed in Aarne-Thompson, in the Motif-Jndex by Stith Thompson and in 
his The Folktale, in the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, and in the monumental 
collection of versions and annotations by Bolte and Polivka?' Perhaps half of the 
motifs included in the Motif-IJndex must be regarded as material of medieval prove- 
nance, and had Bolte been only a folklorist without thorough knowledge of the Mid- 
die Ages, we would not attribute the same immense value to his work 

Plots and motifs of many folktales go back to medieval sources, and there are many 
international tales associated with medieval tradition. I mention here only a few 
examples: An early version of the Grateful Dead (Type 505-508) appears in medieval 
literature as a short exemplum or Predigtmarlein.2 The late Paul Delarue, who in the 
introduction to his recent type-index of French folktales* briefly deals with some 
interconnections of folktales and medieval literature, demonstrates that the famous 
medieval romance Berthe au grand pied is linked with the folktale The Black and White 
Bride (Type 403); among the Lays of Marie de France there are several with such a 
popular background as the international folktale types 432 (The Prince as Bird), 400 
(The Man on a Quest for his lost Wife) and 612 (The Three Snake-Leaves). Swahn 
in his recent monograph on Types 425 and 428¢ refers in this connection not only to 
the twelfth-century Danish Chronicler Saxo Grammaticus and his Otherus and 
Syritha but also to several romances of medieval chivalry such as Parthenope de Blois 
and Friedrich von Schwaben. These are only a few examples, of course; however, 
before passing to other subjects, I should like to give here one more example from my 
own recent experiences. The study of the international tale type 301 (The Three 
Stolen Princesses) led me to an intensive search of early versions.* To my great sur- 
prise, I found that there is an inexplicable gap of some sixteen centuries between the 
supposed earliest known version of this tale, hidden and disguised in the works of 
Konon (a Greek mythographer and a contemporary of Augustus*), and the second 
earliest known version (recorded by Galland and found in the Appendix of the Ara- 
bian Nights’). I am happy to say that, by a lucky chance, I discovered the first and 
only full medieval version of Type 301, hidden in a little-known Dutch romance-epic 
of Torec of the thirteenth century. The Melions episode of Torec* is the first complete 
version of this tale recorded before the eighteenth century. It is peculiar that this 
version was overlooked so long, in spite of the importance attached to the study of 
chivalric literature for folktale investigations. 


A glance at the material in the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens will convince 
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everyone of the close connection between medieval tradition and modern folk beliefs 
on the one hand, and between seasonal customs and medieval ritual, on the other. 
Some medieval writers and works must be credited with a special importance in this 
respect; here I refer only to the Indiculus superstitionum,® to Burchard of Worms'° and 
to Agrippa of Nettesheim,'' representing different periods of medieval development 
Another source of importance worth mentioning is the extensive collection of medieval 
ecclesiastical and semi-ecclesiastical benedictions by Franz, which contributed much 
to the understanding and study of charms, popular prayers and benedictions in mod- 
ern times. !? 

Here again, I must insert a note of a personal character. A recent investigation of 
Middle-Danish prayer books of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries led me 
to recognize yet again the importance of combined study of modern folklore and 
medieval traditions.'* By supplying parallels from Irish, Scottish and other modern 
European folklore sources I was able to clarify the position and character of many 
elements contained in these Middle-Danish texts, and in addition, to gather further 
data illustrating the medieval history of the well-known Celestial Letters (Himmels- 
briefe) and of the so-called Letters of Protection (Schutzbriefe).'* 

Although many popular customs and seasonal rites derive from pre-Christian roots 
and from periods preceding the Middle Age, there is much among them that is a 
direct continuation of medieval customs and even of ecclesiastical ritual. The cele- 
bration of Christmas, Easter and the major festivals of the year belongs to this category. 
Here I may refer generally to the various articles in the Handworterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens and to the recently revised edition of the Worterbuch der deutschen Volks- 
kunde by Erich and Beitl.'5 Instead of repeating what everybody knows about this 
topic, I call attention to a peculiar case, displaying interconnections between folktales, 
English literature of the Renaissance, and late medieval testivities. I have recently 
read in a forthcoming book a brief discussion of a tale motif well-known to scholars of 
English literature, particularly to those dealing with Spenser. The motif in question 
occasionally occurs in certain versions of the folktale The Dragon-killer (Type 300); 
these versions relate that the girl (princess) to be sacrificed to the monster (dragon) is 
accompanied by a lamb. In Spenser’s Fairie Queen '* we discover the same motif that 
is called by Spenserian scholars ‘Una and her lamb.” This motif, often regarded as a 
typically folklore element, has a quite different background; as Schulze and Greenlaw 
prove, it goes back to fifteenth-century pageantries, associated with the Saint George 
tradition: “This yere the Emperour of Almayne came in to Engelond and was at 


seint Georges fest [quotes Greenlaw from a Chronicle]. And at the procession the kynge 
went above him. . . And the first sotilte that came on the table was our Ladye armyng 
Seint George and an angill doinge on his .porys. The secounde sotilte was Seint George 
fightynge with the dragon, and the sper¢ in his honde. The therde sotilde was a castell, 
and Seint George and the kynges doughter ledyng the lambe in to the castell gate.”'’ Here 
Greenlaw adds: “It is of interest to note that the whole matter is treated as if a matter 


” 


of convention: ‘and the kynges doughter ledyng the lambe’ 
Thus, without knowing this tradition of the fifteenth century it is impossible to 
evaluate and interpret those folk versions of the Dragon-killer which contain the same 
‘Una and her lamb” motif. 
Those who devote themselves to the study of ballads will particularly appreciate 
the contribution of medieval studies to ballad research. Whether they are English, 
Danish or French-Canadian ballads makes no difference’; they are frequently derived 
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from medieval models or else borrow motifs and patterns from such a source. The same 
applies to the study of proverbs and riddles, to a large extent 

Medieval music, too, has its share in this respect. One particularly striking feature 
was brought to surface by the study of Hungarian folksongs and music so intensively 
carried out by Béla Bart6ék and Zoltan Kodaly. Thus we know today that certain 
types of tonality and melody of geauine traditional Hungarian folksongs were de- 
veloped under the direct influence of medieval Church music. '* 

Before turning to another group of questions I should like to point out how re- 
grettable it is that the part played by medieval Jewish lore in creating and developing 
folk traditions in many countries and in several languages is not yet sufficiently evalu- 
ated in spite of its outstanding importance. It has not been, of course, completely 
neglected since we have some outstanding works in this field; one need only name 
Gaster’s important contribution as an example.'* I feel, however, that we ought to 
know more about it, if we wish to secure a complete picture of the over-all develop- 
ment. The efforts leading to the organization of the First World Congress for Jewish 
Folklore Research at Tel Aviv (1-5 September 1959) I regard as a satisfactory sign 
of a promising reappraisal of this field of research. 

if a knowledge of medieval tradition is generally desirable and often necessary for 
the understanding of modern folk traditions, in the field of Irish folklore it is ab- 
solutely indispensable. In Irish folklore we cannot come to any lasting conclusion 
without a detailed and profound knowledge of not only medieval Irish literature but 
also the general common tradition of the Middle Ages. In my recent book I have 
attempted to illustrate the basic importance of this relationship, with many examples 
drawn from modern and medieval Irish lore as well as trom non-Irish sources.?° I 
have formed from this research the firm conviction that there is no Irish folklore with- 
out medieval studies. A few examples may illustrate the truth of this assertion 

The study of the Grimm tales in Ireland led me to one of the internationally wide- 
spread stories, entitled “‘Hahnenbalken.”’?! An incomplete allusion to this story is 


found in the collection of the medieval Dominican preacher, Etienne de Bourbon 
Since I found that the list of versions in Bolte-Polivka is very extensive, I had little 


hope of contributing something really new to the study of this group of stories, apart 
from a few modern Irish versions of recent date. I have, however, discovered what is 
perhaps the earliest version of this Grimm tale, in an uninteresting Irish legend of a 
native saint, Cainnech (Cainnicus), which must be older than the fifteenth century. ?* 
What gives a peculiar charm to this unexpected discovery is that this legendary ver- 
sion of the Grimm tale shows no relationship to modern Irish popular versions but 
belongs to another distinct type mainly represented by Scandinavian (nineteenth- 
century Danish and Swedish) versions. ?*¢ 

It would be superfluous to speak here extensively of the importance of the studyof 
Celtic and Irish folklore for Arthurian research and the investigation of the Grail 
legends. I do not wish to comment on this highly controversial subject, but I refer 
only to a recent American contribution to this question: 7 he Origin of the Grail Legend 
by A. C. Brown.?5 

For my part, I prefer to deal with another group of themes which taught me much 
about the mutual benefits of combined folklore and medieval literary research. The 
starting point of my investigation was a Donegal tolk story collected in Irish by one 
of the outstanding contemporary folklore collectors of Ireland, Séan O’ Heochaidh. ?* 
The story relates the baptism of a speaking skull, that of the mythical Irish hero, King 
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Conor. My interest in this little Irish story paid me very high dividends. It led me first 
to the study of a group of Irish heroic tales, belonging to the “Death Tales of the 
Ulster Heroes’’?’ in early Irish literature. Then I had to study the much discussed 
versions of the medieval legend of Pope Gregory and the Emperor Trajan, with many 
sidelines connecting Dante’s Divine Comedy with the Middle English poem of “‘St. 
Erkenwald” and “Piers Plowman.’’?* At the end, I could offer a satisfactory and 
perhaps final solution to two hitherto unanswered groups of questions concerning 
some famous Irish heroic tales in the vernacular language, composed between the 
eighth and tenth centuries, a study involving early Irish, Anglo-Saxon, Welsh sources 
and non-heroic, purely ecclesiastical legends and apocrypha. Among other things, I 
could show that one of the earliest biographers of St. Patrick, Tirechan, borrowed the 
story pattern of the “Gregory and Trajan” legend, thus proving that his biography 
has not the same absolute value that scholars were willing to attribute to it. On the 
other hand, I could draw attention to the hitherto unknown ecclesiastical (apocry- 
phal) source of the “Death of Conor” heroic legend that is nothing but the story 
pattern of the widespread and varied legends of Jerusalem’s destruction by the Ro- 
mans. Finally, I showed that an incident of the Welsh Cadoc legend is closely associated 
with the Irish tradition, and, that two tamous Irish stories, the ““Siaburcharpat Con- 
Chulainn”’ and the “‘Finding of the TAin B6 Cuailnge”’ are modelled on Tirech4n’s 
episode borrowed from the Gregory legend of the Whitby monk. ?°® 

This is, of course, only a lucky chance, but combined research leads to many more 
results of this kind. It was again medieval research that profited from the achievements 
of folklore studies when the investigation of medieval German legal customs (cus- 
tomary laws) concerning the right of immunity (jus asyl:) of criminals in boats and 
ferries*® helped us to explain essential elements and the general background of the 
thirteenth-century, new St. Christopher legend, a distant cousin of the Oedipus tale, 
through its association with the Julianus Hospitator legend. *' 

I also want to refer to two other branches of medieval studies. One is medieval 
Latin hymnology, a vast subject which, until lately, offered little hopes of reward. 
There are some twenty to thirty thousand Latin hymns known to us, most of them 
anonymous, a few by known authors. Their literary value varies, and scholars with 


exquisite literary taste spurn many of the hymns as products of inferior literary qual- 
ities. I regard medieval Latin hymns as material parallel to ordinary folksongs, in 
spite of important differences between them. *? The basic idea of this research and the 


principles fundamental to the study of them were inspired by duly modified suggestions 


and principles laid down by Aarne, Krohn and other representatives of the Finnish geo- 
graphic-historical school of folktale research. One cannot entirely apply their method 
of folktale research to medieval Latin hymns, nor can one study them exactly the 
same way as folksongs are studied. Still the achievements of folklore research gave 
valuable hints for establishing a system for the investigation of these hitherto neglected 
Latin hymns. ** The great classification systems of folklore motifs and tale types gave 
me further inspiration to undertake a general indexing of the hymns, a work which is 
already well under way. Here I would add that hymns fairly frequently contain 
elements that can be classified as traces of folk beliefs; in their interpretation the 
knowledge of folklore can once more prove extremely useful. *+¢ 

Here I want to enter into a field that effectively profited from the experiences gained 
in folklore, although it is regarded as a domain secluded from folk traditions. It is the 
realm of medieval hagiography, the study of medieval legends of the saints and re- 
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lated matters. I claim here that modern hagiographic research owes much to folklore 
through one of its founders in recent times. 

It is commonplace to speak today of the fabulous character of many medieval 
hagiographic legends. The attempt of full-scale reappraisal of this field is closely 
linked with the Bollandists who had been working on this project since 1615 in Bel- 
gium.** The Bollandists acknowledge the fictional character of many legends con- 
tained in the Acta Sanctorum and have devoted their energy mainly to critical work and 
to the edition of ancient texts. A new and decisive chapter was opened in this work 
towards the end of the nineteenth century with the coming of an extraordinary man, 
Hippolyte Delehaye. 

Delehaye published one study after another, dealing with the characteristics of 
medieval legends.** With a great regard for truth, he did not attempt to justify the 
fantastic character of many of the legends but preferred to investigate their origins 
and background. He regards the legends as products of popular imagination, pri- 
marily as products of the folk, but written down and modified by hagiographers 
He stresses that even hagiographers composed their texts under the strong influence 
of popular mentality and folklore, and were unable to offset this influence by exer- 
cising a critical sense. He underlines the importance of motif migration and motif 
borrowing in the creation of hagiographic legends and illustrates his statements with 
many examples. Delehaye is not satisfied with stating all these facts, but carefully 
investigates the whole development of the legend within the framework of popula: 
fiction literature. 


The particular point to which I want to draw attention is that Delehaye developed 


his theories and work, not only in full accordance with the Bollandist tradition, but 
also (and, this is more important here for us) under the influence of contemporary 
folklore research. In his basic work** one can easily recognize this fact. His intro- 
ductory chapters are folklore studies in miniature, dealing with problems of folklore, 
discussing the differences between myth, Sage, legend and folktale, and analyzing 
characteristic features of popular outlook and folk mentality. His footnotes are full of 
up-to-date references to contemporary folklore studies, and it is abundantly clear that 
he not only knew them but had also absorbed their achievements. Thus I dare say 
that Delehaye’s method and inspiration largely go back to contemporary folklore 
research, represented by Cosquin, Andrew Lang, Bédier, Kdhler, Benfey and other 
With this last example I now close my brief survey of the relationship and mutual 
benefits of a combined research of folklore and medieval studies. These examples ma‘ 
serve as illustrations. I could have found, perhaps, more convincing examples, but I 
preferred to quote those which were particularly striking for me in the course of m) 
own research. It is therefore appropriate to apologize for being so personal in dis- 
cussing a subject concerning the mutual relationship of two. fields of research in the 


realm of the humanities 
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OTTO BLEHR 


On the Communication of Folk Belief 
in a Situation of Disintegration 


HERE can be little doubt that the social meaning of folk belief has changed in 
Norway during the last generations. I try here to analyze some aspect of this change 
as revealed by the stories told and the personal comments offered to them in S¢grke- 
dalen, a small forest valley that is part of Oslo. 

Folk belief is here defined as the belief in supernatural beings outside of any re- 
ligious system, belief in magic and omens. In social life folk belief has the function of 
expressing Common norms and values. Ideally, the elements of folk belief should b« 
shared by all individuals making up the local community, or subgroups of it in which 
these norms and values are relevant. Where this is so, and individuals consequently 
can communicate freely about their beliefs, I shall call the system of folk belief ia- 
tegrated. 

My purpose here is to show to what extent the folk belief in Sgrkedalen differs from 
this ideal picture of integrated folk belief, in order to infer indirectly something about 
the process which the folk belief has undergone in the direction of disintegration. This 
can be done by studying to what degree the individuals in the community do com- 
municate about folk belief. In this analysis it is essential to investigate whether re- 
ceptivity is present or not in a communication situation: in other words, whether a 
recipient shows a positive or negative attitude to what is communicated. If he reacts 
positively, contact follows which serves to maintain the beliefs. If he reacts negatively, 
a failure in the expected contact follows which will lead to reduced communication 
in similar situations in the future, and finally to disintegration of the folk belief 

Looking at the inventory of folk belief in S¢érkedalen one is struck by how little of it 
has any meaning for the individual today. This is evident from the rationalizations 
given by the informants, which range from statements such as “when the old people 
were alive, then there was much (folk belief), but it must have followed them in the 
grave’ to denials that it could have been anything except pure imagination, ¢.g., by 
saying that those who had seen something strange “had had a drink.” Only in a very 
few cases is it evident that something of what is told has meaning for the informant in 
the present situation. This little bit that still has meaning for some individuals is, 
characteristically enough, usually attached to occurrences from our own time. These 
occurrences are not always interpreted in a traditional way by those to whom they 
occur, but they may be by those who believe in the phenomena. I thus have two 
versions of one such story, one from the person to whom it occurred and another in a 


traditional form from a person retelling it: 


Was a Sunday morning I went to file the saw, was walking there and thinking about 
Kristian, he had walked here many times. Then I see him in the slope, thought that 
it was lucky it was Sunday. He liked to talk but as it was Suncay it didn’t matter. He 
came towards me, but suddenly he vanished and then I remembered that he had 
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been dead for some years. Had I been superstitious I would have told that it was 
ghosts and never dared to go there later. But I did see him only because I thought 
about him. 

One Sunday morning in 1949 Kal went into the woods looking for a saw he had 
left. When he got to Kulpaasen he did see Kristian walk ahead of him on the road, 
was dressed in his Sunday shirt, it was blue with white stripes. Kal walked faster and 
faster to catch up with him, but Kristian too walked faster, so the distance between 
them stayed the same. At last he disappeared over the crest of a hill. Then Kal got 
excited, he suddenly remembered that Kristian died in 1947. It is strange, thought it 
sad that he should see him, is really something in all this 


One is further struck by how little most informants, who all are of the same genera- 


tion, can tell of folk belief, and how little of this again is shared by several persons 


This I interpret as a lack of horizontal contact, by which I mean contact between 
individuals of the same generation. What still is left of folk belief in Sérkedalen must 
therefore mainly be due to vertical contact—contact between individuals of different 
generations. This may also be seen from all the stories where the informant tells that 
this or that item of folk belief has been told him by one of the grandparental or parent- 
al generations. Furthermore, stories with the same motif vary much in form, and this 
would not have been so had horizontal contact between my informants been of any 
magnitude. 

The vertical communication leading to my informant’s generation need not have 
been equally strong from both grandparental and parental generations. For many 
individuals in the informants’ parents’ generation the folk belief could have lost its 
meaning when they grew up and met others of their own generation who had not 
been exposed to vertical communication, and who, due to this, were sceptical toward 
folk belief. Lack of receptivity and will to communicate folk belief in my informants’ 
parents’ generation need not have influenced the relationship between the grand- 
parental generation and the generation of my informants, though I also have examples 
of this, e.g., in this conversation between husband and wife: 

(Wife) “‘We were never superstitious, weren’t allowed by father.” 

(Husband) ‘‘Wasn’t your mother?” 

(Wife) “‘No, only the old people were.” 

When the vertical contact was lost on the death of the ascending generations (as- 
suming that the folk belief had meaning also for the parental generation) those of my 
informants’ generation for whom the folk belief had meaning were left without sup- 
port. This, and the fact that horizontal contact about folk belief now was even less 
than in their parents’ generation, made the uncertainty greater and thereby also 
made it easier to rationalize the phenomena. It is consequently of little significance 
that parts of the folk belief continue to have meaning for some of the informants’ 
generation. Communication will now as a rule be met with indifference or laughter. 
The one communicating will be silenced because of this, or, if he continues, will 
either rationalize the phenomena, even though they have meaning for him, or only 
communicate when he is sure he will be met with receptivity. This was commented on 
by informants; “‘He pretends that he isn’t (superstitious) but he really believes it, but 
if you talk to him and believe it yourself, then he feels good.”’ 

At what time contact between the individuals first started to weaken cannot be 
seen from my material, nor what kind of contact was first reduced; but it is logical to 
conclude that a breakdown of horizontal contact started first. As recipients, the child- 


ren are unable to question the vertical communication from their elders who com- 
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municated the integrated folk belief. It is when the horizontal communication does 
not meet receptivity that disintegration sets in. Due to reciprocal dependence between 
horizontal and vertical contact, weakening in the one plane will react on the other. 
This reciprocal dependence brings about an increase in the disintegration over a 
period of time till we arrive at a situation like the one we have today where both hori- 
zontal and vertical contact are insignificant: the last phase of the disintegration is 
reached. This is also evident from the fact that all my informants belong to the oldest 
generation. 

This process of disintegration I can trace as far back as in the relationship between 
the informants’ grandparental and parental generation, e.g.: ‘“‘Mustn’t praise the ani- 
mals, that meant one was envious. They had bought a horse at Tgmte and then there 
was a boy who praised it. Then Old Dorte said: You can kiss its ass! Then the boy 
got angry, hadn’t meant anything wrong, but that was remedy against praise to say 
You can kiss its ass!’’ It must have been because traditional behavior like the one in 
this example was found strange that stories about it were remembered and told. The 
reason for this must have been that this particular belief, and many others as seen 
from stories of the same type in my material, had no traditional meaning for the in- 
formants’ parental generation: we have a failure of the normal process of socializa- 
tion. This difference in attitudes to folk belief is also expressed in stories about rela- 


tions between individuals of my informants’ parents’ generation, e.g.: ‘Johannes, my 
father-in-law, wasn’t superstitious, he had never seen the puck, he said. But my 
mother-in-law wouldn’t go out with him to grind one autumn night, because then 
she wouldn’t get peace for the puck.”’ All this shows that the folk belief had gone far 
toward disintegration. What I see in my informants’ parents’ generation is a step in 
the development toward the condition we find today 

I also have stories that show how individuals from other communities, with whom 
my informants or members of their parents’ generation had contact, have communi- 
cated folk belief unknown to the recipient in Sgrkedalen. These cases offer an oppor- 
tunity to compare the degree of social disintegration of folk beliefin S¢rkedalen with 
that in other communities. The examples in my material suggest that the folk belief 
in the latter communities probably has been closer to the integrated ideal than that 
in Sgrkedalen at the same time. 

NOTE 
‘A complete inventory of what is remembered of folk belief in the valley is given in “Folketro i 


Sdrkedalen. Et desintegrasjonsstudium.”’ Norsk Folkeminnelags Skrifter, Oslo (in press), presented as a 
thesis for the degree of Magister Artium in ethnology at the University of Oslo, 1957. 
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Notes & Queries 


ProressoR EINSTEIN AND THE CHorus GirL:---There are in current circulation 
several versions of an anecdote usually told on at least two famous men of our cen- 
tury. It is said that Professor Einstein once had a chorus girl propose marriage to 
him, using as the basisofher argument the fact that with his brains and her looks the 
two of them could have such wonderful children. “But, my dear,” the Professor is 
supposed to have said, “‘what if they had my looks and your brains!” 

The other notably ugly notable to whom this piquant reply is often attributed is 
George Bernard Shaw. And in his case, at least, it has been duly recorded in print by 
his biographer: ‘‘A certain foreign actress, universally admired for her beautiful form, 
wrote to Shaw asking if he would consent to have by her a veritable wonderchild. 
‘You have the greatest brain in the world. I have the most graceful body. Let us then 
produce the perfect child.’ Shaw replied: ‘That’s all very well, as you put it. But sup- 
pose the child had my body and your brain?’ ’?' Moreover, the biographer affirms 
tnat “‘this anecdote is authenticated by Shaw.’’? 

This story of the ugly-but-bright man and the beautiful-but-dumb girl is an old 
one. We have record of it, in almost exactly the same form in which it is told today, as 
early as 1319. In an Old French manuscript comprising a part of the Roman de Renart 
le Contrefait by a writer who signs himself only as being from Troyes, the story is told 


of an ugly knight thus: 


Ung haulx homs chevalier estoit 
Qui une damoiselle amoit 
Plus assez qu’il ne fust raisons. 
Ce chevalier fut treslais homs, 
Lait fut de corps et de tout membre, 
Comme [listoire le ramenbre. 
Saiges estoit parfaitement 
Fors que d’amer tant seulement 
La damoiselle qu’il amoit. 
Bestaiulx, sote et niche estoit, 
Mais elle estoit belle a devis 
De facon, de corps et de vis; 
Plus belle ne parroit on guerre 
Par le pafs ne par la terre. 
Le chevalier vault celle avoir 
Qu’il ama plus que nul avoir, 
Pour ce que belle luy sambla. 
fous ses amis en assambla 
Et leur dist: “Je voeul avoir ceste; 
Nulle aultre femme ne me haite.” 
Lors ses amis luy respondirent 
Et trestous proprement lui dirent 
“Sir, vous scavez sa maniere. 

Je scay bien que belle et sote yere. 


Si vous diray qu’en avendra, 

Véoir le poeult qui l’atendra 

Pour voir, enffans avra de moy, 

Et senvez vous que je y voy? 
Iresbeaulx, pour cause de la mere, 
Et saiges, pour cause du pere, 

Si qu‘ilz seront et bel et saige; 

Avoir ne poeuent mendre usage 
Sur ce sort et sur cel espoir 


There was a great man, a knight, 
Who loved a young damsel 
More than he could stand. 
This knight was a very ugly man, 
Ugly in body and in all his members, 
As history recalls. 
But he was wise to perfection 
Save only in loving too much 
The damsel of his fancy. 
Stupid, silly, and dumb she was 
But as beautiful as one could wish 
In proportions in body, and in face; 
Of more beautiful there are but few 
In this land or on this earth. 
The knight valued having her 
Whom he loved above any other 
For she seemed to him so beautiful 
He assembled all his friends 
And said to them: “I want this one; 
No other will do.” 
[hen his friends to him replied 
One and all clearly responding 
“Sire, you know her breeding. 
I know all right that she is beautiful but 
dumb. 
What do you say will come of it, 
Those who will wait can see 
What children she will have by me, 
And do you know what there I see? 
Very beautiful because of the mother 
And intelligent because of the father, 
If that they will be, beautiful and smart 
Where can one get a better quaranitec.” 
On this chance and on this hope 
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Vault cil la damoiselle avoir. The damsel was worth the having. 
Ensemble en mariage furrent; Together they were married; 

Enfans eulrent telz comme ilz deurent, The children were such as they should be, 
Lays et hideux de par le pere, Ugly and hideous from the father, 

Sos et niches de par la mere. Silly and stupid from the mother 

Trestout le contraire lui vint Everything was to the contrary 

De ce que pour verité tint, Of what had been expected, 

Car Nature y soubtieva For Nature chooses blindly 

Qui au voloir de tous n’y va.* Never secking to please all. 


In all probability this writer was merely recording a tale which he had at sometime 
in his life heard from word of mouth. For how many years prior to his time it had been 
in oral tradition we have no indication. Since then, however, it has found its way into 
print periodically. 

The bibliophile collector of curious anecdotes and useless bits of information, 
Gilles Ménage, who lived during the 1600’s retells this story in his Ménagiana, copying 
it, he says, from an old manuscript which he has had in hand.‘ He recounts it as 
something new to him, and we are able to gather that he had not heard the story 
before he read it in the manuscript. 

In the next century another collector of anecdotes, Le Grand d’Aussy, picked up 
the story from the Ménagiana and reprinted it, substantially unaltered, in his popula 
collection of Medieval Fabliaux. ..Contes... Fables et Roman. . .in 1781.* He titled it 
**Le Laid Chevalier.” 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the scholar, Prosper Tarbé, included this 
anecdote in his Poétes de Champagne antérieurs au siécle de Frangois I*".* 

Finally in the early years of the twentieth century the complete text of the Renart 
le Contrefait manuscripts was published. This was the edition edited by Gaston Ray- 
naud and Henri Lemaitre, which appeared in two volumes in 1914 


Eighteen years later Archibald Henderson’s biography quoted GBS’s authentica- 
tion of the story as his own. 
As Moliere said, “Tout ce qui est bon dans mon genre m’appartient.”’ 


NOTES 


‘Archibald Henderson, Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet (New York, 1932), p. 705 

Ibid. 

‘Gaston Raynaud and Henri Lemaitre eds., Le Roman de Renart le Contrefait (Paris, 1914), I, lines 
3333-3374. This is a composite edition made from the three manuscripts which are extant: BN fi 
1630; BN fr. 370; and Vienna 2562, of which there is a later copy, BN fr. 369. The free translation 
into modern English is by the writer. 

*Gilles Ménage, Ménagiana ou Les Bons Mots et Rémarques Critiques, Historiques, Morales @ d trudi- 
tion. This anecdote is included in the Paris edition of 1714, 1, 29-30 

‘Pierre Jean Baptiste Le Grand d’Aussy, Fabliaux ou Contes, du XII* et du XIII* Sitcle, Fables et 
Roman du XIII4( Paris, 1781), I, 192-193 

*Prosper Tarbé, Pottes de Champagne antérieurs au sidcle de Francois I*t (Reims, 1851), pp. 7 

NOTE: the motif of this anecdote is not included in the Stith Thompson IJndex. 

JERAH JOHNSON 


/ 


-79 


The Louisiana State University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Bop Joxes: —The essence of the “bop joke” is that it hinges on the constricted uni- 
verse of the bopper himself, rather than on any sort of square “fall guy.’’ The butt is 
an insider. And butt he most certainly is, since the humor of the punchline is not in- 
tended by the speaker, but arises in every case from his wildly misguided assumption 
that the person he is addressing—-indeed, anyone he ever addresses—is like himself 
a hipster, speaking the same language and sharing the same point of view. Here are a 
few examples: 
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A stranger: “Pardon me, sir. How do I get to Carnegie Hall?” 
Bopper: “Practice, man!” 


Bopper hands slip of paper to cabbie. 

Cabbie: “I’m sorry, sir. I can’t read.” 

Bopper: ““That’s okay, Dad. Fake it.” 

New York cabbie weaves precariously through city traffic. 
Bopper: “Just drive the melody, man.” 

Bopper: “‘Let me have some apple pie.” 

Waitress: “I’m sorry, sir. The apple pie is gone.” 

Bopper: “Crazy, chick! Ill have two pieces.” 


A sub-classification of bop jokes is making the rounds, now that the fictitious bop- 
pers (with a strong push from their real-life counterparts) have taken a place among 
the all-time zanies. Many timeless ‘‘weirdo”’ stories which preceded and may outlive 
the bop jokes have for the moment attached themselves to this currently fashionable 
set of characters. 


Boppers are speeding down the highway at ninety miles per hour. Bopper in the back seat notices 
the door isn’t tightly closed. Deftly, he opens it and slams it shut. 
Driver: ““Hey, man, who got in?” 


Policeman investigating death of a man who jumped out of eighteenth-story window finds a party 
of jazzhounds in the most likely room. 

Policeman: “Did a man jump from this window?” 

Bopper: “‘No, daddio. He just saw all those lovely clouds and said he’d like totry walking on them.” 

Policeman: “Why didn’t you stop him?” 

Bopper: “Like man, I thought he could make it.” 


Even in these jokes not organically connected to the world of professional jazz 
there is the element of the impossible incongruity between worlds of fancy and reality. 
Maurice CRANE 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


SEX IN THE CLassroom:—H. R. Hays, in his recent book From Ape to Angel; An In- 
formal History of Social Anthropology, repeats an anecdote! about the English anthro- 
pologist A. C. Haddon (1855-1940) which seems to have fathered a series of modern 
campus jokes dealing with sex in the classroom. In Hays’ source for the story, A. 
Hingston Quiggin’s, Haddon The Head Hunter; A Short Sketch of the Life of A. C. Haddon, 
the incident as it was supposed to have happened in a Cambridge classroom is related 
as follows: ‘“‘And a joke that in mangled form has been the round of the comic papers 
originated in his classroom. He was discussing Sociology and, as happened so often 
when he was talking about his Torres Straits Islanders, had exceeded his hour. He 
was describing how in some islands the women, not the men, make the proposals of 
marriage, when the women students from Girton College, knowing that their cab 
would be waiting impatiently outside, unostentatiously slipped out at the back. The 
temptation was too great. He called out, ‘No hurry, there won’t be a boat for some 
weeks.” ”? 

There are seventeen texts of the ancestor of this tale in the Indiana University Folk- 
lore Archives, all of them collected at Michigan State University in Richard M. Dor- 
son’s classes there between 1947 and 1956; some of the collectors have also indicated 
the popularity of the story elsewhere. In the modern variant the point of the joke has 
remained the same but the treatment has become more sexy and, thereby, more em- 
barrassing to the girls involved. This is a typical version: ‘“This was supposed to have 
happened about a year ago. The instructor involved left before the end of last winter 
term. It was during his lecture period and the instructor was lecturing on sex organs 
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of the male. He added that there’s a tribe in South Africa that was known to have a 
penis fifteen inches and longer when in the state of excitation. At this point two or 
three of the ladies got up and started to leave the room, due to timidness or to get a 
quick start to another class. The instructor stopped his regular lecture and shouted, 
‘It’s no use being in a hurry to get there, girls. The boat probably won't leave for 
Africa until next week.’ ”’ 

The story was regarded as true by eight of the student collectors. An MSU pro- 
fessor was named by two students as the one involved in the incident; both added that 
he left his post suddenly in the middle of the semester. Two other students who re- 
called such an incident on the campus could not remember the name of the professor 
concerned. Another collector said he heard it four times in a three and one-half year 
period, always told as true—*‘‘it happened in a friend’s-friend’s class.’’ One informant 
claimed that the incident occurred in a class which he had attended, while another 
said it had happened both at MSU and The University of Detroit 

It was reported to the archives that the story was also well known on the campus of 
the University of Michigan. Another student said he believed it had originated at 
Purdue University; one reported that he heard it told in New York City, and another 
picked it up in Novi, Michigan. 

There is only slight variation in the form of these texts and the basic alteration in 
the story from the Haddon incident is universally accepted nowadays. One variant 
has undergone the change to a familiar pattern of Marchen. The professor had been 
describing his natives’ anatomy for two days in succession, and on the third day, by a 
prearranged agreement, the girls walked out on him when he returned to the topic 
In one variant the African tribe is described by the professor purposely to frighten 
coeds out of his biology class. All but three girls leave him when he cites the measure- 
ments, and the rest walk out when he delivers the punch line. One variant shows that 
the teaching profession itself has recently picked up the anecdote to use in the class- 
room; a student reports that he heard the story told in an anatomy course in 1956 

The following story was turned in by a student who heard it in 1950 and recognized 
the connection to the classroom anecdote. ““There was a group of old maids who all 
belonged to a knitting group. One of the group, Nellie, was constantly getting under 
the skins of the othe?s with her off-color remarks. At one of their get-togethers Nellie 

‘ was reading them the war news and ran across a juicy tidbit, “They need forty whores 
in Burma,’ she cackled. A member of the group decided she had had enough and 
picked up her knitting and started to leave. ‘Just a minute there, Annie,’ Nellie called 
out, ‘the boat doesn’t leave until tomorrow.’ ”’ It seems to be one more aspect of the 
same cycle of tales, but here there is no suggestion that there is any truth in it 

Jan BRUNVAND 
NOTES 
‘(New York, 1958), p. 108 
(Cambridge, England, 1942), pp. 126-127. 


Indtana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 
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FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON PENNSYLVANIA TONGUE TWISTERS 

I. The ‘“‘Tongue Tanglers from Central Pennsylvania’? mentioned in Maurice A 
Mook’s recent article (7AF, LX. XII, 291-296) were in so many cases familiar to me— 
and the degree of my familiarity agreed so closely with the author’s—that I am im- 
pelled to add my own running comments. 

This familiarity is, perhaps, not surprising, since I learned most of the tongue twist- 
ersin my repertoire from my mother (1873-1952), who, although born in Page County, 
Iowa, was of an old Indiana County, Pennsylvania, family (her father was a cousin 
of Jimmy Stewart’s father); her parents had moved west only about five years before 
her birth. Perhaps Central Pennsylvania could be stretched to include Indiana Coun- 
ty. The folklore in the section from her reminiscences which I edited a good many 
years ago (“‘Winter Evenings on an Iowa Farm,” 7AF, LVI, 97-112) was at any rate 
Pennsylvanian rather than Iowan. 

The three items which most informants among Mook’s students knew, if they knew 
any or more than one, are all familiar to me, but, like Mook, I learned only the first 
two during childhood (I was born in Central Kansas in 1905 and lived there till 1926). 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 

Where is that peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked? 


I have probably forgotten much of the original twister. My wife, born in Montana 
and brought up there, and in Kentucky, Alabama, and Illinois, and back to Montana 
again, remembers a much fuller version, which is the same as the above with the in- 
sertion between the two lines of another two: 

A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked. 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers 


(It was not until saying this over again against the background of the Mook article 
that I recognized the impropriety which might result from a too rapid repetition. ) 

Of the second I remember only: ‘“‘How much wood would a woodchuck chuck if a 
woodchuck would chuck wood?” To which my wife replies: ‘As much wood as a 
woodchuck could if a woodchuck could chuck wood.” 

But I never heard about Fuzzy Wuzzy until recent years. The version I know is 
““Fuzzy Wuzzy was a bear. Fuzzy Wuzzy had no hair. Fuzzy Wuzzy wasn’t fuzzy, 
was he?” 

My mother used to recite to me: “‘Arrround and arrround the rrugged rrocks the 
rragged rrascal rran’’—giving a very strong burr to the r’s. (She was of Scotch-Irish 
origin and her mother, although born in Indiana County, of parents also born i1 
Pennsylvania, used numerous Scottish or Northern Irish dialect words and had a 
repertoire of stories which involved the use of a Scottish or North-of-Ireland accent 

‘“*I scream, you scream, we all scream, for ice cream’’ goes back to my Kansas 
childhood but is not so specially associated with my mother as those mentioned above 

My mother’s version of Mook’s ““The wind ceaseth * is much more of a tongue 
twister: ““The sea ceaseth, and it sufficeth us.” 

A tongue twister definitely not derived from my mother was “‘I slit a sheet; a sheet I 


slit.’ I learned this, probably in my early teens or even pre-teens, from a boy in the 
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local hospital whom our United Presbyterian Sabbath School class had charitably 
‘“‘adopted.”’ He mentioned that he had learned it from “‘a lady”’! 

I vaguely remember, with no recollection of its provenience: “I saw Esau kissing 
Kate; in fact, we all three saw, for I saw Esau, he saw me, and she saw I saw Esau.” 
It is possible that I read this, rather than heard it. 

“She sells seashells by the seashore” was also in my mother’s repertoire. I am sur- 
prised that there is no mention of “‘Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for soldiers,”’ which I 
associate with World War I but whose provenience, again, I cannot recall. 

At least three of the tongue twisters in the Mook article certainly came to me from 
literary, or sub-literary, sources—perhaps on the order of Capper’s Weekly or The 
Pathfinder—namely, ““The flea and the fly,” “Bill had a billboard,” and ““The Tree 
Toad Romance.” Of other tongue twisters from similar sources I can remember only 

If to hoot and toot a Hottentot tot 

Was taught by a Hottentot tutor, 

Should the tutor get hot 

If the Hottentot tot 

Hoot and toot at the Hottentot tutor? 


» which there was a companion: 


If a Hottentot taught a Hottentot tot 

To talk ere the tot could totter, 

Ought the Hottentot tot be taught to say ‘aught’ 
Or ‘naught’ or what ought to be taught ’er? 


In conclusion, the omission from my mother’s repertoire which most surprised me 
was: 
“Theophilus Thistle, a successful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles 
thrust three thousand thistles into the thick of his thumb. Now if Theophilus Thistle, 
a successful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles thrust three thousand 
thistles into the thick of his thumb, how many thistles wouldst thou, in sifting a sieveful 
of unsifted thistles, thrust into the thick of thy thumb?” 

KENNETH PORTER 

University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


II. With reference to Maurice Mook’s ““Tongue Tanglers from Central Pennsyl- 
vania’’and Jan Brunvand’s “ ‘Sarah,’ A Tongue-Twister Song” (7AF, LX XII, 291- 
297) I should like to submit the following Note. 

I am not trying to claim primacy for the Detroit area. However, I recall hearing 
the “Sarah in the shoe shine shop” and ‘“‘Sarah in the Chevrolet” presented in a 
Detroit night club in 1946; the entertainers involved were the Four Dukes, then per- 
forming at the “Palm Beach Club” (now defunct). Actually, I think that I can trace 
this routine to the same group performing at Doc and Dannie’s Jewel Box Cafe in 
Tampa, Florida, in 1943. However, memories grow hazy at that point. I am certain 
that the “Sarah” song was performed by the Four Dukes during their U.S.O. work 
in Europe, circa early 1945. The song was not sung to the tune of “Ja-Da.”’ Further 
research is needed at this point to identify the tune. 

LEONARD W. Moss 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 
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FOLKLORE IN NORTH AMERICA 


The Living and the Dead. A Study of the Symbolic Life of Americans. By W. Lloyd 
Warner. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. 528. $7.50.) 


Even to a greater extent than its predecessors, this fifth and last volume of the Yankee 
City Series can be read and appreciated as a separate entity. The unity of this entity 
lies in its concern for the interpretation of the symbolic significance of a variety of 
cultural subsystems in Yankee City and not in any attempt to delineate an over-all 
symbolic system. The latter would, of course, have to embrace all of culture, but it 
can be said that those areas of culture which Warner has chosen to study are both 
important and revealing. While the subtitle suggests that the volume deals with 
society-wide symbols, this is true only to the undefined extent that America shares the 
symbols of Yankee City. 

From the gamut of life in this New England community, Warner selects for in- 
tensive analysis the career of a political figure, a tercentenary celebration, the rites 
and rituals of death, and religious belief and practice. A concluding section presents 
his theoretical orientation to the analysis of symbols. Each of these portions of the 
book is distinctive and meaty enough to warrant extensive review. We have had, 
pertorce, to limit ourselves to a few highlights. In addition, we can only signal, but 
not transmit, the excellence of the author’s prose. 

The first vignette of symbolic life deals with the rocket-like political rise and fall of 
Biggy Muldoon. This lower class roughneck managed to acquire one of the old-family 
houses on upper class Hill Street and, through a series of antics, desecrated the house 
in ways which identified him as the leader of a revolt against the entrenched power of 
the upper class. The popular or manifest meanings of Muldoon’s acts and statements 
are made clear by reference to the local culture. The more covert meanings of the 
symbols which Muldoon intuitively employed are skillfully exposed in their psycho- 
logical and sociological context. With growing fame, the hero, himself, became a 
symbol in the mass media, and the manipulation of this symbolism is shown to have 
been his undoing. The citizens of Yankee City may feel that political organization and 
issues, which Warner barely mentions, were more determinative in the elections, but 
any politician will appreciate the importance of symbols in an election. 

Of the various sections of the book, that on Yankee City’s tercentenary celebration 
is methodologically the most outstanding and its content is probably closest to the 
heart of the folklorist. The five-day-long ceremony involved the whole of this highly 
stratified and segmented community and covered the span of its long history. Warner 
sets himself the task of discovering the relationship of the symbols of the ceremony to 
the structure of the community and its perception of itself. He scrutinizes both the 
planning and the execution of the collective rites to learn what was chosen for em- 
phasis and how and why it was selected. The high point of the celebration was a pro- 
cession of forty-two floats depicting historic scenes. In addition, many buildings in the 
city were singled out and placarded as historic sites. By charting the time periods 
represented by each of these floats and buildings, the climactic emphasis of the cele- 
bration on the immediately post-Revolutionary period becomes apparent. Warner 
then examines the social significance of the symbolic content of those parts of history 
which were emphasized and those which were omitted. His study of how the various 
floats came to be sponsored by particular organizations includes an interpretation of 
the fact that the Jewish Community was invited to sponsor the Benedict Arnold float! 
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The analysis of this episode is noteworthy and goes far beyond the obvious 

There follows a study of Memorial Day, funeral customs, and cemeteriesin a gen- 
erally Durkheimian context which leads Warner to novel insights as to their significance 
The ensuing analysis of religious symbolism differs markedly from the preceding 
sections. The data are not specific bodies of behavior observed in Yankee City, but 
consist of Christian and particularly Catholic ritual and theology as described and 
discussed in published sources. The analysis is heavily on the psychoanalytic side and 
carefully argued, but unprovable to any who may be shocked by reference to the Holy 
Ghost as symbolizing ‘“‘sacred semen.” 

The concluding section is an attempt to conceptualize a body of non-verbal mean- 
imgs associated with what Warner calls man’s species life. He assurnes that man’s bio- 
logical functions, like those of other primates, are suffused with feelings and emotions 
which stem from man’s animal nature and constitute a core of non-cultural meanings 
These become part of the cultural symbols developed by the species in its cultural 
evolution and by the individual in his own development. Durkheim’s idea of symbols 
as collective representations of social realities is extended to include these non-cultural 
meanings which are part of species experience and survival. The very nature of the 
phenomenon being emphasized gives the discussion an almost mystical flavor 

In sum, 7 he Living and the Dead provides such varied fare that it will both pique and 
satisfy the reader’s tastes. No one should find the menu dull 

Horace MINER 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


1 he Rainbow Sign. By Alan Lomax. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1959. Pp 
209. $4.00 


This documentary, based upon extensive tape recordings, represents a fairly suc- 
cesstul attempt to allow a folk to speak its mind in its own unique idiom. Thus a de- 
fective, macrocephalic child is a “‘settin-lonely baby’’; shiftless folks are ‘“‘don’t- 
carish’’; ‘“‘eyesight love’’ is casual love, and it is said of well-meaning mourners that 
they are “‘just pitifulin one to death.” 

Actually, the work is much more a sociological document than a collection of 
folklore. However, it does contain fragments of five blues and four spirituals; six games 
or ring plays with four accompanying songs; two fairy tales—‘*The Smith Who Out- 
wits the Devil” (A-T 330) and a combined version of the Bluebeard tale (A-T 311 and 
555)—and occasional episodes relating to coniure and other folk practices. Some of 
the game songs are reflective of the trials of Negro life: “Cornbread rough and corn- 
bread tough, / Niggersdown yonder don’t never get enough ” There are two rath- 
er unusual spirituals associated with Christmas: ‘““No Room At The Hotel Inn” 
and ‘“‘What Month Was Jesus Born In?” 

Ihe main body of the book consists of detailed autobiographical sketches of Nora 
the Gospel Singer, a cook and washerwoman from Alabama, and of Reverend Ren- 
frew, a country preacher from Dallas. Nora presents many naive observations on 
recreation, courtship, love life, childbirth, child rearing, and the toilsome nature of 
woman’s work in rural areas. Children play at having church and learn those tech- 
niques of singing and shouting which prepare the way for the later serious visions 
associated with getting religion or receiving a call to the ministry. Reverend Renfrew 
makes a fine distinction between college-called, church-called and God-called preach- 
ers and speaks intimately of the problems of the minister with reference to women and 
drink. ‘‘Generally we select a time on the increasin of the moon to call our meetin 


That is the best time, because then the people are more easily impressed.’’ This satu- 
ration of Negro folk life with religion is emphasized in the final section of the book 
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which contains a literal transcription, in blank verse, of a country revival sermon 
“There in a Hell’’—given in northern Mississippi during the summer of 1942. The 
skillful blending of the rational, the humorously episodical, and the emotional in this 
sermon illustrates well the techniques used by the minister in attempting to hold an 
audience of such varied educational attainments. 

Lomax regards relaxed expressivity as the most striking quality of Negro folk life. 
This ability to dance, sing, laugh, weep, make love, and engage in loud verbal battles 
with fewer inhibitions than whites is possibly one reason why the tolk Negro is so often 
admired by today’s beatniks. Under such unconstrained circumstances it is easier to 
improvise collectively in singing or in dancing, a trend which is being reversed by 
the tense and rigid Negro middle class in their rejection of these easy folk standards 
while striving for acceptance into American middle-class society. 

Lomax believes that the main theme of these folk poets is a profound feeling of 
rejection. Negro parents attempt to teach their children the difficult doctrine of “‘just 
don’t interfere” with white folks. A Negro minister will theologize, “If my fore-parents 
had been honest, I would have been born white. The Bible say the seed is from the 
man, and my grandfather was a white man.” In a similar vein: ‘“The blues is just 
revenge you sing those things in a song when you can’t speak out.” 

Perhaps the blues and other devices for “‘blowing off steam” are partly responsible 
for the low suicide rate among Negroes. One may wonder what will happen to beth 
blues and suicides as Negroes become more completely integrated into the restrictive 
white American Puritan society. 

NewBe i N. PuckeTT 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Bad Man of the West. By George Hendricks. (San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor 
Company, 1959. Pp. xvi+256, preface, tables, bibliography, index. $5.00. 


The 1959 printing of The Bad Man of the West makes the third edition of the book. 
This speaks well for it and for its author, George Hendricks of North Texas State 
College, Denton. Movie rights to the first edition of 1941 were sold to Twentieth 
Century-Fox, which company thereby purchased the copyright to an encyclopedia of 
Western lore inasmuch as the investigation covers about two hundred and fifty outlaws. 

The book deals with the Western desperadoes of the past one hundred years or so. 
The author discusses mainly Anglo-Saxons but mentions a few Mexicans and Indians. 
The style is unusually readable and unusually free of errors, except for such lapses as 
specie for species (pp. 113, 148), them for then (p. 202), cancione for cancién (p. 78), orejana 
for orerano (pp. 89, 113), and ciapaderos for chaparreras (p. 116 

Folklorists will be interested in sections of the book which treat the bad men as 
Robin Hoods. They also will enjoy the quotations from ballads concerned with Sam 
Bass, Jesse James, and Billy the Kid. Folklore appears further in the beliefs of the bad 
men in such evil omens as dying with their boots on. 

But by and large the book comprises straight history, not folklore. So far as I can 
see, the information is reliable; in fact, this work by Hendricks appears to rank as the 
best in its highly competitive field. All of the bad men are here as well as all of the 
pertinent episodes about them. Furthermore, the book has a section “About the 
Author” and a bibliography supplementing the references in the second edition of 
1950. 

What causes a book in an overworked field like the West to run from one new 
edition to another? You might say that the movies have helped to keep the West alive 
or that television has done so. You might even say that Americans simply like scoun- 
drels and that outlawry is encouraged by lenient punishments. Hendricks includes in 
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his book a section explaining the lasting quality of his own art in terms of what one 
reviewer said about it, namely that the book contained “‘little that is new, but much 
that is fresh.’’ To this, Hendricks replies: ‘“‘I would guess that 95% of the materials 
of Shakespeare’s plays contained little that was new to informed Elizabethan play- 
going patrons The stories Chaucer put together into 7 he Canterbury Jales were 
already twice told and quite familiar to most British ears before he got hold of them”’ 
(p. 239). And there you are, for there seems no way to top that 

HALDEEN BrRappDy 
Texas Western College 
El Paso, Texas 


1 he Cowboy Reader. Edited by Lon Tinkle and Allen Maxwell. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1959, Pp. xi+307, illustrations. $6.50.) 


Lon Tinkle and Allen Maxwell have put together excerpts from the writings of 
thirty-two authors to make this cowboy reader. According to the preface, the editors’ 
standard of choice was first the reliability of the report, second its readability. The 
choices are indeed representative of the best writings in the field. Nine authors were 
cowboys themselves—like Jack Potter, W. S. James, Charles Siringo, Andy Adams, 
and E. C. (“Teddy Blue’) Abbott. Three were early-day artists—Charles Russell, 
Ross Santee, and Frederic Remington; and one (Tom Lea) is a modern artist-novelist 
A few are representative of early journalistic professional writers, such as Alfred Henry 
Lewis, O. Henry, and Stewart Edward White. There is only one historian (Walter 
Prescott Webb) and only one woman (Agnes Morley Cleaveland). Other well-known 
southwestern writers such as Paul Horgan, J. Frank Dobie, Wayne Gard, and Lewis 
Nordyke are included. All show evidence of being thoroughly familiar with their 
subjects. 

The editors’ preface states that the cowboy’s life was, by sheer historical good luck, 


one of the few perfect weddings between man and his environment. The editors have 


done well in selecting passages that portray both the man and his environment and 


explain the interrelationships between the two. The general public today could read 
a barrelful of cowboy novels and magazines, see a western movie every night in the 
year, watch thirty-minute western TV time killers, and still not have the correct 
notions about this phenomenon known as the American cowboy 

It takes a J. Frank Dobie to tell what it meant to be a brush popper of the Nueces 
country. A competent Montana rancher would have to be completely re-educated to 
become an efficient brush popper. It takes a Ramon Adams to savvy cowboy lingo, a 
W.S. James to show how cowboys guyed a greener, a Charles Russell to distinguish 
the appearances, techniques, and attitudes of the Texas and the California cowboy, 
and a Frederic Remington to so distinguish the Texas buckaroo and the Mexican 
vaquero. 

It was a man like Emerson Hough who knew rustlers first hand, and it was he who 
explained the pejoration of the term “rustler.’’ At first it had no evil connotation, 
designating simply a good hard-working cowhand who got out and rustled up maver- 
icks for the cattle drive, strictly a legal occupation whereby he could reserve a few to 
begin his own herd. Later when large-scale monopolistic corporations from back East 
took over the drives, it became illegal to “‘rustle’”’ cattle for your own. Even then, as 
Charley Siringo explained (though not in this reader), any cowpoke could slaughter 
anybody’s beef if it was only for his own immediate food supply 

Other selections discuss the cowboy’s ethics, virtues, morals, sense of humor, tech- 
niques and adaptation to his civilization. With only one or two exceptions, they 
cover just about everything important in the life of the cowboy. I suppose everyone 
familiar with the cattle complex would suggest his own additions to the subject matter 
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of this unique cowboy reader, but I doubt that anyone would want to delete anything. 
The book is, by and large, representative and sufficient to give an authentic picture 
of the life of the American cowboy. 

Georce D. Henpricks 
North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


Dictionary of American Folklore. By Marjorie Tallman. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1959. Pp. 324. $5.00.) 


MacEdward Leach has recently expressed the opinion that scholars should turn 
the word “‘folklore”’ over to the trade publishers, the disc jockeys, and the antiquarians 
and then come up with a new word for the products that actually make up oral tra- 
dition. If any recent publication documents such a feeling, Marjorie Tallman’s vol- 
ume does. Excepting perhaps Dr. Jarvis’ treatise on honey and vinegar, I can bring 
to mind no book that better demonstrates the utter meaninglessness that the word 
‘folklore’ has attained. 

At best, the so-entitled Dictionary of American Folklore is an inadequate collection of 
Americana and Americanisms. The fly-leaf states that the Dictionary makes “‘no pre- 
tense at being exhaustive” —and the fly-leaf is quite correct. Nor is there any ob- 
servable rhyme or reason to the selection of topics to be “‘defined,” to the complete- 
ness of the definitions, or to the amount of American “‘folklore”’ that is to be covered. 
In fact, the book is so bad, so inadequate, so confused that a reader can simply open 
it to any page and be flabbergasted by its uselessness. 

I just opened it to page 23. On page 23 there are four entries. The first, appropriate- 
ly, is btbliomancy (divination by means of books, especially the Bible). The entry is 
followed by Big Owl (an Apache ogre), by Big Runaway (the flight of the Tories down 
the Susquehanna in 1778), and by Big Sea Day (a Jersey coastal outing, sometimes 
known as ‘‘Farmer’s Wash Day’’). How these four entries were selected for inclusion, 
how they are related, how they can all be ‘‘folklore”’ if the word “‘folklore” is to mean 
anything at all is as far beyond this reviewer as is the answer to “‘Why Creation?” 
And every page is the same. On page 25, for example, bird lore is listed with the nota- 
tion: “‘See: Buzzard, Blue Jay, Canary, Owl, Peacock, Pigeon, Robin, Whippoorwill, 
Sea Gull.”’ But why not Nightingale, Magpie, Crow, Catbird, Albatross, Chickadee, 
and so forth, all the way to Phoenix? 


Surely, there is little point in documenting completely the inadequacies of a book 
this whimsical. The result would be sadistic, for no matter how sympathetic a reviewer 
may wish to be he cannot avoid the fact that the volume is entitled DICTIONARY of 
American FOLKLORE. Suffice it to say that no folklorist (in the Thomsian sense of the 
word) will want this book for his desk, his office, or his library —not, at any rate, unless 
he has a hummingbird for a mind. 


TriIstRAM P. CorFin 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


FOLKLORE IN EUROPE 
Russkii Fol’ klor; Materialy i Issledovaniia (Russian Folklore; Materials and Studies). 
(Moscow & Leningrad; Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR. Tom I, 1956, pp. 346. 
Tom II, 1957, pp. 373.) 
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A new annual publication in the field of Russian folklore has been launched by the 
Institute of Russian Literature (also called Pushkin House) of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, after a hiatus of fifteen years. It was preceded by Sovetskii Fol’klor (1934- 
1941), seven volumes edited by the late Mark Azadovskii, which was in turn preceded 
by the short-lived Ahudozhestvenny Fol’klor {Artistic Folklore} (1926-1929), in five 
volumes, edited by Yurii Sokolov. During the period after 1941 some folklore articles 
appeared in Sovetskaia Etnografia, and several collections of studies had been issued, 
as well as a three-volume history of Russian folklore organized historically, i.e., as- 
sociating all folklore with specific historical periods. Activity had certainly been in- 
creasing in this field. 

Much credit for starting the new series belongs to the late M. O. Skripil’, who died 
in 1957. Although a specialist in old Russian literature, from 1954-57 he headed the 
Folklore Section of the Academy’s Institute of Russian Literature along with his post 
as professor at Leningrad University. His initiative led to the series under review, as 
well as several all-Union conferences on the study and teaching of folklore, and the 
plan and preparation of a vast new series of volumes of Russian folklore materials 
(Svod russkogo fol’ klora 

Volume one of the present series has four sections: articles and studies (pp. 5-151 
new or newly discovered source materials (pp. 155-236); chronicle of activities of 
Soviet folklorists and folklore institutions (pp. 239-310); bibliography (pp. 313-346 

Of the ten articles the first concerns proverbs and traditional turns of phrase in 
Lenin’s works; two are on folklore in literature (in works by Leskov and by Gorky 
ahd three grapple with the theoretical problems of periodization of Russian folklore 
into specific time periods. The remaining studies relate to the study of Russian his- 
torical folksongs, to the repertoire of lyrical songs of the seventeenth century, to the 
authorship of a widely-known folksong about Lake Baikal, and to the style of the texts 
in the classic Russian collection of folksong texts and melodies of Kirsha Danilov, 
dating from the early or mid-eighteenth century. 

The materials include (pp. 207-236) heroic song texts collected in 1946 from a 
Russian colony in northeastern Siberia, whose settlement probably goes back to the 


early seventeenth century. The group, numbering three hundred and_twe lve. persons 
in January 1947, live along the lower Indigirka River in Yakutia, surrounded by 
peoples of other languages and cultures, Yakuts or Yukagirized Evens Afske tch* by 
lr’. A. Shub of the history and characteristics of the life of the group accompanies the 
texts. Another article in this section, by V. IA Propp, concerns criteria of editing 


folklore texts for publication, and the third furnishes biographical data related to 
nineteenth century Russian folklore study. 

rhe chronicle section begins with an account (pp. 239-281) wf.a conference on the 
study and teaching of Russian folklore. Held in Leningrad in November 1953, shortl) 
after Stalin’s death, the meetings were attended by two hundred and fifty persons 
members of research institutes of the All-Union Academy of Sciences and its branches, 
also university teachers and workers in smaller folklore centers. Discussion focused on 
two central problems: Soviet folklore (its nature, characteristic features, and the 
goals and methods of its study) and the history of Russian (i.e., pre-1917) folk creation 
(above all, how to break it down into historical periods). The length of this account, 
and extensive details of discussions indicate the importance attached to this conference 

A useful series of reports follows on the activities of the leading Soviet folklore in- 
stitutes: The Folklore Section (Sektor narodnogo tvorchestva) of the Institute of Russian 
Literature in Leningrad, and the Section on Folklore of the Peoples of the USSR, 
within the Gorky Institute of World Literature, in Moscow. (Both Institutes are part 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR.) E. V. Pomerantseva, a folktale specialist, 
reports the work of the Folklore Department of Moscow University in 1954, both in 
teaching and research. S. I. Mints, Chief of the Folklore Section of the State Literary 
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Museum in Moscow, reports her activities, including statistics of the archive holdings 
and accounts of reports and papers presented at conferences there. The Institute of 
Art, Folklore and Ethnography of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kiev con- 
tributes a report for 1954 and 1955, and there are also accounts of folklore studies in 
the Komi ASSR and the Mordvinian ASSR. 


In addition, in honor of her seventieth birthday, this section contains a biographical 


article about the prominent collector and specialist in heroic songs, Anna Mikhailovna 
Astakhova, with a list of her publications. 

The first volume ends with a bibliography of Soviet candidate and doctoral dis- 
sertations on folklore problems presented from 1949-1955. The list of three hundred 
and ninety-six items is arranged by subject. Notable is the emphasis laid upon the 
relation of folklore to literature: two hundred and three dissertations fall under this 
heading. Also included in the list are some dissertations concerning folk music, pre- 
sented at conservatories. 

Volume two of Russkit Fol’klor achieves greater unity in subject matter. It begins 
with several articles on satire and humor: Astakhova studies this aspect of the Russian 
heroic song (pp. 5-39), N. V. Novikov discusses satire in the Russian magic tale (pp. 
10-61), E. F. Tarasenkova analyzes the genre of Russian satiric folktales (pp. 62-84), 
and G. G. Shapovalova is concerned with satire and humor in Russian proverbs and 
sayings (pp. 85-97). Of the remaining three articles, one by the late Roman Volkov 
(d. 1959) is on the problem of the variant in studying heroic songs (by/iny); another, 
by P. D. Ukhov, concerns loci communes as a means of determining the identity of 
a bylina; and O. B. Alekseeva writes on the songs sung by the Ural mountain miners 
about the Pugachev rebellion (1773-1775). 

Of the eight contributions in the materials section (pp. 169-285), five are devoted to 
heroic songs (yliny). Three of these are new collections of materials. Outstanding is 
the section by N. P. Kolpakova concerning a Pechora expedition of the summer of 
1955, in which she describes the singers’ personalities and occupations, the singing 
styles of the region, and also appends texts and four melodies transcribed from tape 
recordings in the field. In addition, B. M. Dobrovol’skii, a folk music specialist in 
Leningrad, presents a bylina melody collected in 1955 in the Gorkii region, and com- 
pares it to the bylina melodies known from the central Volga region. Also K. A. Koper- 
zhinskii gives an interesting account of his expedition in 1943 in the Irkutsk region of 
eastern Siberia, his informants and their repertoires, and a stylistic and dialectal 
analysis of the texts, which are appended. The other articles on byliny concern ad- 
ditions to a classic nineteenth century collection, and one regional variant 

The rest of the section is devoted to various topics: a discussion of folklore collections 
made by the writer V. G. Korolenko, based on archive materials; an article concern- 
ing oral stories of the workers about Lenin; the problems of editing byliny from the 
early Russian collections of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

The chronicle section opens with an account of considerable international impor- 
tance, giving details of a meeting in 1956 in Leningrad concerning the multi-volume 
corpus of Russian folklore (Svod russkogo fol’ klora) now in preparation. A prospectus 
was presented by Skripil’. The basic intention is to republish the classic collections, 
publish manuscript collections now in archives, and create new collections according 
to region from widely scattered printed texts and archive materials. It is planned to 
publish as completely and authentically as possible with music, annotations and com- 
parative notes. Six categories of folklore are contemplated: heroic songs, historical 
songs, folktales, laments, lyric songs and workers’ folklore. 

Discussion arose on which type of material to issue first, the re-editions or the un- 
published archives. Suggestions were made on the organization of the heroic songs or 
tolktales, some arguing for the principle of the time the material was collected, others 
for grouping by geographical region, and others by theme or plot. It was generally 
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agreed that the six categories could have different principles of organization. A desire 
was expressed for inclusion of chastushki (folk rhymes), proverbs, sayings, and folk 
drama, and a few wanted to include Soviet folklore (i.e., folklore about Soviet life, 
clearly created after 1917). Much work is contemplated in organizing material, an- 
notating, and in planning field expeditions to fill gaps in the collections from certain 
regions. S. A. Mints indicated the lack of published catalogues or descriptions of the 
large folklore archives in the State Literary Museum or the Lenin Library in Moscow, 
the Saltykov-Shchedrin Library in Leningrad or the Institute of Russian Literature 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, and she was emphatic about the need for this in- 
formation in working on the corpus. Problems of coordination of various iustitutions, 
organizations, and of enlisting the cooperation of the many Soviet folklorists were 
also discussed 

The second report in this section concerns a regional conference of the folklorists of 
the Urals, held in Sverdlovsk in May 1956. There were several papers about the 
corpus, as well as extensive reporting on folklore collections in the area, and, difficul- 
ties of having scholarly folklore collections published with introductions and commen- 
taries. The conference elected a Ural Folklore Commission, with L. L. Khristiansen 
(of Sverdlovsk) president, P. D. Galkin secretary, and four other members. The Com- 
mission is to coordinate folklore collecting in the area, the preservation of material, 
and preparation for publication. A number of resolutions were forwarded to the 
Ministry of Culture of the RSFSR, asking for support of several projects, including 
the preparation for publication of a Corpus of Folk Music of the Urals, and the or- 
ganization of a journal “‘Ural Folklore.” The meetings ended with a concert by the 
State Choir of the Ural Song conducted by Khristiansen. This new regional develop- 
ment seems to be full of vitality, outspoken in criticizing bad practices in collection 
and publishing, and displays special interest in folk music 

An account follows (pp. 326-331) of a special scholarly session at the Academy in 
honor of Astakhova’s seventieth birthday, at which papers were read by several 
leading scholars. 


The section ends witha brief outline (pp. 331-334) of folklore studies in Bengal, by 
Ashutosh Bhattacharyya of Calcutta, which was translated from English, and finally 
the necrology of Mikhail Osipovich Skripil’ (1892-1957) 

The last section, Reviews and Bibliography, discusses two Soviet folklore publica- 
tions and Carl Stief’s Studies in the Russian Historical Song (Copenhagen, 1953). This is a 
highly laudatory review, by V. Propp of Leningrad University, who says “no scholar, 
publisher or commentator on these songs will be able to overlook this book,” and 
considers it to be very useful and needed in Soviet scholarship, in spite of the non- 
Marxist approach. A partial bibliography follows of studies about Russian folk prints 
(lubochnye kartinki), and at the end is a bibliography (one hundred and nine items) 
of 1956 Soviet dissertations in the field of folklore 


Evaluation has been largely omitted in this account, for reasons of space. It can be 


seen, however, that there are relatively few articles on almost purely politically moti- 
vated subjects, such as folklore related to Lenin, that stress on folklore as related to 
literature continues, and that more and more stylistic or formal analysis of texts is 
appearing. Of great general interest to foreign scholars are the accounts of new folklore 
collections, and of conferences. This new annual is on a high level, and must be studied 
by all those interested in Soviet activities in the folklore field 


BARBARA KRADER 


Library of Cr ngress 
Washington, D.C 
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Volkskunde der Stadt Linz an der Donau. By Hans Commenda. (Linz: Kulturamt der 
Stadt Linz. 2 vols., pp. 359, 389. Preface, sketches, pictorial part, bibliography, 
indices, n. p.) 


This ambitious compilation of the total ‘“‘Volkskunde”’ of a single city has now been 
completed. Stressing the increasing importance of cities and the present lack of works 
dealing comprehensively with the history, culture, and folklore of individual cities, 
Hans Commenda condenses many years of research through the available written 
and material sources into two handsome volumes. The sources are supplemented by 
the author’s personal experiences and data collected by him in and around his home 
town of Linz. 

When Commenda states in the Preface that he intends to show that the folkways 
of the city are based on environmental forces, he explains to the reader why nearly 
half of the first volume is devoted to the political, economic, and social history of this 
Austrian town of 187,000. As the reader or user of the work moves into the part devoted 
to folklore, the historical and geographical preparation proves helpful and even 
necessary. 

Pointing out the city’s location at the intersection of two major trade and traffic 
routes (east-west, north-south) in addition to its proximity to Vienna as a culturally 
dominating center, on the one hand, and its close, organic ties with the surrounding 
agricultural country on the other, Commenda proves by an analysis of the material 
that Linz is the focal point for a veritable “exchange” of folklore and culture. Inas- 
much as the above would also apply to a varying degree to most cities, the importance 
of works like the present may readily be seen. 

The first volume presents rather inclusively, under the heading “Customs and 
Usage,” sub-chapters on the customs and beliefs of the calendar year (clustered around 
holidays), of the life-cycle, and of the professions (trades, crafts, guilds, soldiers). Also 
under the same heading are sections on the beliefs and practices of the Christian faith 
and folk beliefs of secular origin, followed by chapters on folk medicine, customary 
law, and folk festivals (fairs, etc.). 

For each group there is cited the earliest documented occurrence of the custom, 
followed by other examples, all thoroughly annotated, that trace the particular cus- 
tom or belief upto the present or to the last reported observation. For the present gene- 
ration the author adds material from his own collections and experience. The up-to- 
date nature of the work is further evidenced by the inclusion and consideration of the 
most recent technical innovations and socio-economic changes (e.g., the impact of 
the airplane and the automobile, the cinema, the World Wars, the refugee problem). 

[he second volume is comprised of descriptions of the folklore of material culture 
(Sachliche Volksgiiter) such as costumes, folk art, foods, non-essentials (tobacco, coffee), 
inns, and popular characters. It is in this material that the author is able to point with 
pride to some original contributions by his home town to the totality of folk material 
in Austria and elsewhere: Such goods as the “Linzer Haube” (a peculiar-shaped 
feminine headgear of wire and golden cloth), Linzer furniture, and the famous “‘ Linzer 
Torte” (a fine cake that has helped establish the fame of Austrian pastry and desserts 
the world over) emerge as witnesses to the creativity of the people of Linz. 

The oral traditions (Geistige Volksgiiter) of the city also receive proper space and 
treatment. Local speech is defined on a philological and politico-geographical basis. 
Linz has little by way of a unique dialect (as has Vienna, for example), for it shows 
essentially the same linguistic pattern as its surroundings, the central part of the prov- 
ince of Upper Austria. This fact is explained by the close bonds of the city (the pro- 
vincial capital) with its hinterlands, the modest size of Linz, and the strong, conserva- 
tive native element that has succeeded in keeping the folk idiom free from any major 
foreign influence—this in spite of wars, occupations, influx of refugees and other 
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factors. The only exception here is some influence the capital of Vienna has exerted 
on the colloquial speech and phonology of some segments of the upper classes 

What has been stated concerning the language is also valid for many of the other 
characteristics of the city and its people. ‘The sub-chapters on folk poetry, folk prose, 
folksong, music; and dance present, in form and content, material that is closely re- 
lated to that collected in the region around the city. This area maintains a lively trade 
and commuter traffic with the city, as well as contributing throughout history to the 
bulk of the city’s population. Of course, there is at times local color, and some items 
among the oral lore have their origin strictly within the city boundaries (especially 
house-inscriptions, local legends, and local taunting songs and verses 

Because of limited space the work cannot, of course, supplant more extended local 
collections of songs, tales, and the like. Legends, for example, are treated in outline 
form, with significant examples and reference to the proper collections. 

The sections on music and drama are unusually thorough and the latter perhaps 
overextends the concept of Volkskunde. Every recorded use of instrumental music in 
past centuries is listed, the history of local bands described, the standard and the 
regional musical instruments mentioned as they found use in the town, the church- 
bells and their names well discussed. The chapter on drama treats everything from 
secular drama, church drama, opera, puppet plays, clowns, etc., to che radio, cinema, 
and television—in short, a veritable theater history of the city 

A section on popular entertainment (from medieval knightly tournaments to today’s 
juke boxes) and its impact closes the textual part of the work 

The pictorial part gives an excellent selection of some forty photographic plates, 
illustrating the various chapters. 

Commenda’s conclusions, set forth at the end of Volume II, are precise and the 
author is fully cognizant of the fact that a small, though active and important, city 
would not produce a great body of original folklore. However, the results demonstra- 
ted in this work do show convincingly that the various social units and traditions of a 
city, which has developed organically from its environs, are the products—almost 
predictable—of the geographic location and the political, economic, and ethnic 
history of that region. 

Another striking feature is the practical working-out of the theories of Hoffmann- 
Krayer and Naumann which were very much in vogue earlier in the century. Ge- 
sunkenes Kulturgut (material of the cultured community descended to the folk level) and 
primitives Gemeinschaftsgut (folklore of “primitive” and communal origin) are both in 
evidence in such categories as dress (adapted courtly and upper class costumes vs 
functional, simple-designed work clothes) and song (popularized art-songs vs. com- 
munally created work-chants). 

With its extensive references and documentation (almost 2400 notes!) in addition 
to an excellent index, this very lucid and readable work is a solid contribution to that 
heretofore neglected field of folklore known as Stadtvolkskunde 

Erik F. GRAUBART 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Humaniora Norvegica: The Year's Work in Norwegian Humanities. Edited by Harald I 
Tveteraas. (Oslo: Oslo University Press. Vol. 1, 1950, pp. 250. Vol. II, 1951-52, pp 
385. Vol. III, 1953-54, pp. 409. $5.00 per vol.) 


Norwegian publications in the general! field of folklore are numerous and important 
Besides journals devoted to folklore studies and ethnology such as Norveg, there is a 
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large number of serial publications which are devoted either entirely or in large part 
to folklore in its broadest sense: Norsk Folkeminnelags Skrifter, Smaskrifter fra Norsk 
Etnologisk Gransking, publications of the Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturforskn- 
ing, Studia Septentrionalia, By og Bygd, Arbok for norsk musikkgransking, etc. Fortunate in- 
deed is the American scholar who has access to these publications and the time and 
linguistic ability to read them all. For the less fortunate, however, Humaniora Norveg- 
ica is a great boon. First of all, it functions as a yearly bibliography, for practically all 
scholarly articles, monographs, and books published in Norway or by Norwegians 
are listed. Perhaps more important, however, is the fact that almost every one of these 
items is summarized at some length in English. Summaries of articles are often only a 
few paragraphs in length, but those of books often run to several pages. In some cases 
the author of the work in question supplies the abstract, but more commonly it is 
prepared by some competent and disinterested person who may conclude his abstract 
with critical comments. Other reviews of the work in question are also listed at the 
end of each entry. When in addition it is pointed out that this work also treats pub- 
lications in the other fields in the humanities, social sciences, education, and law in 
the same manner, it can readily be seen that Humaniora Norvegica belongs in every 
American university library. 

WarREN E. RoBertTs 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Ellenka Dimotika Tragoudia (Greek Popular Songs). Edited by Dimitrios Petropoulos. 
(Athens: I. Zacharopoulos. Basic Library, Vols. 46, 47. Pp. 560. $4.00 each.) 


During her unfortunate subjection to the Ottoman Empire, classical Greece, as a 
fundamental part of European culture and history, caught the attention of many 
scholars and tourists, who desired to know the people with such an amazing and 
glorious past. Despite their romantic attitude, they discovered, by studying Greek 
popular poetry, a striking continuity in Greek literature, from Homer to the demotic 
songs. De la Guilletiere’s book, Lacedémonie Ancienne et Nouvelle (Paris, 1676), may be 
considered as a typical example of that philhellenic feeling about modern Greece. The 
first systematic collection of popular songs of Greece was published by Claude Fauriel 
(1772-1844): Chants populaires de la Gréce moderne, recueillis et publiés avec une traduction 
frangarise, des éclaircissements et des notes (Paris, 1824, 1825). Fauriel was the first important 
scholar to use scientific methods in editing popular songs. His comments and his 
evaluative methods became examples to later editors of Greek popular songs—to 
mention only a few outside of Greece: Th. Kind, J. M. Firmenich, N. Tomasseo, E 
Legrand, A. Passow. Of course, all these editions were arranged and evaluated accord- 
ing to the dominating Zeitgeist of the nineteenth century. Some of these editions con- 
tain interpolations, changes and unscientific manipulations, and therefore, to a certain 
degree, falsification of the original forms of the material they published. 

Fauriel’s publication had also widespread influence in Greece. If we judge from the 
periodicals and treatises on folklore appearing in Greece, the study of folklore is a 
flourishing and productive science. Evidently, the Greeks had two imperative and 
special reasons for studying and presenting their inexhaustible variety of folk tradition: 
first, the inborn intellectual curiosity of the Greeks to study and explore their colorful 
past, as expressed in popular forms, viz., legends, myths, popular songs, etc.; and 
second, the erroneous theory of the German ° ‘ian Jakob Fallmerayer (1790-1861) 
who, misinterpreting the historical truth, ma. -.azined the hypothesis that the modern 
Greeks do not represent an historical and ethnic continuity. Fallmerayer believed 
that the old Hellenes had been exterminated through the invasions which took place 
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in Greece in the Middle Ages. He was of the opinion that modern Greeks were of 
Slavonic and Albanian descent. The Greeks, insulted and aroused by Fallmerayer’s 
bold and false hypothesis, occupied themselves with their folklore in its various forms 
and proved in their works that Greek historical and ethnic continuity is best mirrored 
in the popular songs 

Ihe founder of scientific folklore research and presentation in Greece was the sage 
Nikolaos}Politis (1852-1921). His books on folklore became an inexhaustible source for 
new literary possibilities and achievements. Palamas, Drosinis, Sikelianos, Kazant- 
zakis and’others are in debt to him——to mention only a few well-known modern Greek 
authors. 

The present two volumes (46, 47) are part of the excellent publishing achievement 
called Basic Library, consisting of forty-eight volumes which contain the most impor- 
tant texts of Greek authors from Byzantine periods to the present time. This series, 
edited by the best living scholars of Greece, is highly recommended for libraries and 
individuals interested in a just and extensive acquaintance with modern Greece. The 
editor of this collection of Greek popular songs, Dimitrios Petropoulos, seems well 
qualified for the task he undertook. This publication may be considered as the best 
available today. He included the greatest possible variety of popular songs; his intro- 
duction, comments, and bibliography are of great value. Popular songs of modern 
Greece portray the life of the Greeks in its various forms; they express the historical, 
spiritual, intellectual and social world of the Greek people, and therefore have for us 
a manifold significance and interest. 

MicHae. Rertuis 
Tufts University 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Fo_k BELIEF AND PRACTICE 


Voodoo in Haiti. By Alfred Métraux. Translated by Hugo Charteris. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1959. Pp. 400, 16 plates, 12 illustrations, map. $6.50 

This may not be the definitive work on Haitian vodun, but it is the most complete 
treatment of the subject to date. Métraux has taken into account the ethnological 
reports on central Haiti and the North as well as the studies made at Leogane, Jacmel, 
Marbial, and Port-au-Prince. The author’s own field work was done in the capital 
and in Jacmel and Marbial, and the material from this area constitutes the major 
part of the book. 

According to Métraux, Haitians increasingly tend to regard Voodoo as “‘folklore”’ 
and are less concerned than they were about the harm which its practices do to the 
reputation of the country. Twenty years ago Haitians strongly resented the books 
written by Craig, Wirkus, and Loederer. The serious and competent studies by Price 
Mars and M. J. Herskovits did much to offset the influence of those volumes, and 
during the past two decades a considerable literature, produced by members of the 
Bureau of Ethnology and foreign scholars, has accumulated 

Métraux finds that Voodoo as a cult of the extended family is losing ground to the 
small autonomous cult-groups which develop around a temple. (J.G. Moore andG. I 
Simpson have reported the same kind of trend in their study of Cumina and Revival 
Zion cults in Jamaica.) Métraux found also that the “‘public” sanctuaries near the 
capital are more prosperous and the ritual more refined and subtle than the “‘domes- 
tic” cults of remote valleys. In general, this has been the finding of those who have 
investigated syncretic cults in Cuba, Brazil, Trinidad, Jamaica, and other parts of the 
Caribbean area 

Subjects dealt with very adequately in Voodoo in Haiti include: the staff of a temple, 
economic aspects of maintaining a sanctuary, the appearance and equipment of a 
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cult-house, classification of the spirits, the nature of the “contracts” entered into by 
gods and priests, the role of dreams, the cult of twins, ceremonial procedures and 
songs, and the conjuring up of /oa. The twenty-page discussion of spirit possession 
inducing the invasion of a personality by a spirit, the stylized behavior of a “‘servant”’ 
once the possession is under way, and the functions of possession—is enlightening and 
sound. In this book, as in previous articles, Métraux clarifies the Haitian peasant’s 
none too clear conceptions of the soul. His discussion of the nanm (soul of things), the 
two souls (gros-bon-ange and ti-bon-ange) possessed by every human being, and the 
zombi (which is not a soul) is a noteworthy contribution. Although Métraux does not 
add much that is new to our knowledge of magic, his treatment of this aspect of Voo- 
doo is lucid and fascinating. 

Métraux’s observations on Voodoo and Christianity, and especially his account of 
the campaign of the Catholic Church against Voodoo in the early 1940's, are of great 
interest. The requirement by the clergy of an anti-superstitious oath of all the faithful, 
together with a presidential order to the army to cooperate in destroying all objects 
associated with the Voodoo cult, produced considerable resentment and, in some 
regions, religious strikes. For the most part, Voodoo is tolerated today, but its com- 
mercialization in the Port-au-Prince region for the benefit of tourists has driven away 
many of the faithful from their sanctuaries. Métraux predicts that this corruption of 
the religion eventually will undermine the belief of the country people. Listed as 
reasons for conversion to Protestantism are the following: fear of the spirits, illness, 
aggression against the /oa who have let their followers down, bad luck, quarrels with 
Catholic priests, hope for economic improvement, schools and adult education spon- 
sored by Protestants, and the influence of prominent people. 

Métraux concludes that Haitian vodun, compared to the candomblés of Bahia and to 
Cuban santeria, is a “decadent and rather bastardized African religion.’ The great 
Dahomean gods have become genies and spirits, but the ritual ‘‘has suffered less from 
being transplanted than its system of beliefs.” 

Georce E. Simpson 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Seeking Life. By Vera Laski. (Philadelphia: American Folklore Society Memoir, No. 
50, 1959. Pp. xiv+176, 6 text figs.,3 appendices, glossary, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Every anthropologist who has worked in the American Southwest knows that the 
Pueblo Indians are notoriously secretive about their esoteric rites, and that the in- 
habitants of the Rio Grande pueblos do not allow white observers to watch any of 
their masked dances. It is true that, despite official restrictions, some details have been 
published, but the literature on the masked ceremonials of the Rio Grande Pueblo 
Indians is still scant and incomplete. We are, accordingly, deeply indebted to Vera 
Laski, for having sympathetically reported a Raingod ceremony from San Juan, in 
which’masked kachinas and a number of clowns take part. 

The author has chosen to present the Raingod ceremony in the form of a ritual 
drama. The kachinas are summoned, they enter the kiva, perform, and depart. As for 
the clowns, they carry out assorted functions, culminating in pretended sexual inter- 
course with the shawl of a young virgin. Three appendices add a great many details 
to the author’s main account of the proceedings. 

Quite properly and wisely Vera Laski has kept her interpretation separate from her 
description. With the latter there is little room for criticism, although a serious reader 
soon detects rhapsodic elements that make him squirm a bit. In the interpretation, 
however, which is about five pages longer than the text, there is much room for dis- 
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agreement. The author does not hesitate to compare bits of the San Juan ritual with 
various aspects of classical Greek drama; she often treats archetypes, and other psycho- 
analytic concepts, as though they were artifacts; she cites with approval the wise phi- 


losophies of Stephen (?) Vincent Peale and Dale Carnegie; and she has much to say 
about spiritual and psychotherapeutic values, some of which are not consciously 


known even to the people of San Juan, themselves. 


The second part of Laski’s monograph is devoted to a description of the making of 


a medicine man. Once more, there is an effort toseparate description from interpreta- 
tion, but in this case there is more blending than in the first part. Nevertheless, so little 
is known about the making of a San Juan medicine man, that Laski’s presentation is 
automatically valuable. 

Although the author abstains from making complete, over-all comparisons with 
other Pueblo tribes, she does make references to selected items from the religious 
customs of other Pueblo groups 

One glaring contradiction struck this reviewer. On the very first page of her work 
the author states that the Raingod drama is a unique Tewa ceremony, but four pages 
later she says that in addition to being known to all the Tewa, “‘variations of its general 
theme seem to occur also in other Pueblo groups.’ Indeed, it might fairly be said that 
Laski’s study of a Raingod drama is not much more than a highly charged, emotional 
account of a kwa dance performed by kachinas. 

The data presented in this monograph raise an interesting point of theory. Both the 
narratives of the Raingod ceremony and of the making of a medicine man were ob- 
tained from the same informant, who was deeply impressed with the aesthetic qualities 
of San Juan ritual. Ordinarily, one would tend to suspect material that came from a 
single informant, but so little is known of San Juan ceremonialism that the author is 
to be commended for having made available at least one native’s account and point 
of view. 

Miscua TitTiev 
The Unwersity of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Krankheitsprojektile. Untersuchung itiber eine urtiimliche Krankheitserklarung. By Lauri Honko 
(Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1959. F F Communications, Vol. 
LXXII. 2. No. 178. Pp. 258. preface. € maps, topical index, tribal index, bibli- 
ography. Paper, mk. 800.) 

Honko distinguishes between Krankheitserklarung and Krankheitsdrohung. The former 
is defined as the interpretation of the disease, its causes, type, and effects, given in an 
actual case by the patient himself, or society, or the medical practitioner. The latter, 
Krankheitsdrohung, may look rather similar but is in fact very different. It is a threat 
used ‘“‘to regulate the behavior ,” to make man “abstain from violating certain 
values accepted by the community” (p. 20). 

Honko proceeds to discuss the various Krankheitserklarungen and the regions where 
they occur: (1) breach of taboo (where it is the dominant Erklarung); (2) soul loss; 
(3) spirit intrusion; (4) projectiles; (5) presence of a worm or worms (pp. 22-34 

The projectile explanation (previous literature in English used the term “‘disease- 
object intrusion”) is the main subject of the book. After a detailed discussion of its 
occurrence both geographically and historically (pp. 41-72), Honko conjectures that 
the projectile explanation was driven from Egypt, Asia Minor and India by the belief 
in spirit intrusion; from North and Central Asia by the belief in soul loss; and in the 
case of the Polynesians, Incas, Aztecs and the Baffinland-Eskimo by the belief in taboo 
violation as the dominant explanation (pp. 75-77 and 195) 
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More than half the book (pp. 83-192 and 217-229) is devoted to Finnish beliefs in 
projectiles as the causes of diseases. The explanation is applied to diseases which start 
suddenly and severely and in which the pains are frequently localized in a definite 
part of the body. The idea of an aetiological agent which is shot into the body of 
animal or man seems especially apt to explain such diseases. 

Three different terms all referring to sudden diseases may be distinguished. Shot 
(pp. 83-118) is a disease of domesticated animals, especially anthrax; sting (pp. 119- 
150) of man, such as muscular strains, rheumatic pains, respiratory and heart in- 
flammations; plague (pp. 151-192), epidemic and very dangerous human and animal 
diseases, such as bubonic plague, anthrax, malignant sores. While in Eastern Finland 
projectiles were assumed to be the cause of plague, in Western Finland the wandering 
Plague (personified) was considered to be responsible for the spread of the disease. 
In some instances plague was believed to be caused by the wind or a worm. 

The Finnish nomenclature permits the conclusion that ammus ‘shot’ and lento ‘flight’ 
are lodn translations. The language from which the concepts were taken over seems 
to have been an old Scandinavian one from which the term for flight could have gone 
separately into Finnish (/ento) and Estonian (/endav). The Lappish language borrowed 
the name for plague from the Finnish (rutto, indicating the fast appearance of the 
epidemic). Only a part of the rich European folklore created by the medieval epi- 
demics reached Finland (pp. 83, 112-117, 201, map 6; 151 f.; 192 

Honko frequently adds to his Finnish material Estonian and Lappish parallels as 
well as Germanic (Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and German) postulating therefore 
North European origin for the beliefs in question. He fails to comment on the extreme 
scarcity of the Hungarian material presented which, if not due to oversight, but to a 
true lack of parallels between the Finnish-Lappish-Estonian and the Hungarian 
traditions would constitute a very interesting result of his study 

Honko collected his material from the archives of Finnish folklore and vocabulary 
and thus based his presentation on a broad study of the sources. Estonian, Danish and 
Swedish archives also were used. He deserves the highest praise for the service thus 
rendered. 

I cannot extend the same praise to the comparative chapters. Honko does not seem 
to be sufficiently versed in general ethnography. Many sources, even some of the most 
important, went unconsulted. No attempt is made at critique of sources. Frequently 
Honko used secondary literature only. However, even if the source material were 
adequate in quality, still the number of cultures considered is too small for the am- 
bitious attempt to map the whole world. For certain areas there seems to be hardly 
any basis on which to build. Honko names ten Australian tribes. Granted, he thus 
does better than Clellan S. Ford and Frank A. Beach (Patterns of Sexual Behavior,1951 
who know three. The “‘progress’”” made by anthropology at mid-century is obvious: 
before anthropology became a science, anthropologists writing on Australia based 
their maps on one hundred and twenty-eight like Ernst Vatter (Der australische T otem- 
ismus, 1925, and in Anthropos, 1926) or three hundred and eighty-nine like Géza 
Réheim (Australian Totemism, 1925, and Social Anthropology, 1926 

The first four maps in Honko’s book as well as a part of his general material are 
based on F. E. Clements, Primitive Concepts of Disease (Berkeley, 1932). In several in- 
stances Honko has complemented and corrected Clements’ maps, but his omission on 
map 4 of the question mark which Clements had added to Tasmania hardly can be 
considered an improvement. 

In his discussion of method as well Honko frequently agrees with Clements. Both 
men write without applying the stringent criteria which Fritz Graebner (whom both 
mention), unsuccessfully, it must be said half a century later, tried to teach. It is as 
naive to write in one instance that “there is hardly any reason to doubt the historical 
connection” (p. 29) as it is to assume in another instance that something occurred 
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three times independently (p. 25) or to believe that it is more cautious to claim three 
or four different points of origin than one (p. 80). While it is generally known that 
Graebner advanced criteria for the establishment of historical relations, it is not 
known at all, it seems, that he is the only one (so far as I can see) who ever succeeded 
in proving beyond any doubt a number of cases of independent origin, especially of 
convergence. That today anthropological material is quite generally presented as 
if he had never written is lamentable. 

PauL LEsER 
1 he Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Romanusbiichlein. Historisch-philologischer Kommentar zu einem deutschen Zauberbu By 
Adolf Spamer (edited by Johanna Nickel). (Ver6ffentlichungen des Instituts fii 
deutsche Volkskunde, 17. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. Pp. viii+ 446, 7 plates 

Folklig Lakekonst. By Carl-Herman Tillhagen. (Stockholm: Nordiska Museet, 1958, 


2 


Pp. xii+378 


These two books deal with different aspects of folk medicine and in different ways 


but can be conveniently reviewed together. Johanna Nickel’s edition of the Xk magius- 


bichlein from the collectanea of Adolf Spamer, who spent a lifetime in collecting ind 
studying charms, is one of the few systematic endeavors to investigate the history of a 
collection. The title of the Romanusbiichlein probably refers (pp. 24-25) to a Saint 
Romanus who died between 638 and 644, but the date of its compilation seems very 
obscure. Although there is no evidence for its existence before the middle of the cight- 
eenth century, the charms contained in it are much older. There is apparently no 
reason to ascribe it to the saint, whose name serves only to suggest its contents and to 
attract purchasers. As an edition of a collection it is comparable to Oskar Ebermann’s 
much less ambitious edition of a French book of charms and recipes, Le Médecin de 
Pauvres; see Seitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, XX1V (1914), 134-162 There are a 
few uncritical collections of books of charms in such works as G. C. Horst, Zauber- 
bibliothek (6 vols., Mainz, 1821-1825) and J. Scheible, Das Kloster (12 vols., Stuttgart 
1845-1849), especially vols. II, III, and V and his Bibliothek der Zauber-, Geheimniss- und 
Offenbarungs-Biicher (5 vols., Stuttgart, 1849-1851), but we have no adequate des- 
criptive or historical survey of them as a genre. There is useful information in Eliza M 
Butler, Ritual Magic (Cambridge, Eng., 1949), which deals particularly with books of 
incantations and coniurations, but she is primarily interested in incantations rather 
than medical charms and even more in the practitioners who used them. The best 
source of information about books of medical charms is this edition of the Romanus- 
bichlein. Since such compilations older than the Romanusbichlein as the Egyptian Se- 
crets (ascribed to Albertus Magnus) and the Sixth and Seventh Books of Moses are known 
in English as well as German use, this discussion is very important. If we turn from the 
books to the individual charms, there is unfortunately no good general account other 
than Ferdinand Ohbrt’s excellent Trylle ord (Danmarks Folkeminder, XXV, Copenhagen 
1922). There are good collections of charms in Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and other 
languages, but the lack of an English collection is painfully obvious; see my list of 
collections in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XLVII (1948), 192-193 
The Romanusbiichlein contains chiefly very familiar and widely used charms. It no 
doubt aided in their dissemination, but many have long independent careers in 
tradition and their incorporation in the Romanusbiichlein is only an incident. The notes 
to this edition cite only one English charm (see p. 93, Nos. 216, 217). This is found 
also in Modern Irish (p. 92, No. 157) and French (p. 93, No. 219) as well asin other 
languages. This example will suggest the importance of the Romanusbiichlein and the 
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notes. There would no doubt be more English parallels to cite if English charms were 
easy to find. Spamer left notes on only nineteen charrns of the eighty-nine in the Ro- 
manusbiichlein; these appear to be the most important ones. Johanna Nickel’s carefui 
editing of the manuscript has saved for us an essential book in a field to which English 
students have given little attention. 

What I have just said is also true of Tillhagen’s Popular Medicine (1 translate the 
title). We can soon expect, however, an adequate treatment of American traditional 
medicine and superstitious practices. Tillhagen’s comprehensive survey of Swedish 
folk medicine (including the use of charms) is based on enormous collections in Swe- 
dish archives that have been systematically assembled by questionnaires, have been 
classified for convenient use by skilled hands, and are now reviewed for the general 
reader in this beautiful book. It was published with the help of a subvention provided 
by a drug-manufacturing firm. In the best sense it is a popular introduction to these 
materials. The collection of medical superstitions and practices has been carried on 
for a long time in Scandinavia and has resulted in such monumental collections as 
those of Reichborn-Kjennerud (Norwegian) and Forsblom (Swedes in Finland 
Tillhagen’s book is abundantly illustrated, and like the Romanusbiichlein, has rich notes 
and a good index. I cannot commend it too highly. The edition was almost immediate- 
ly exhausted. I hope that the plans for a reprinting succeed. Such admirable books 
as these need only commendation. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


FOLKTALE AND MytTu 


Python: A Study of Delphic Myth and its Origins. By Joseph Fontenrose. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. xx - 616, 7 appendices, bib- 
liography, index of themes and motifs, index locorum, general index. $10.00 


This work gives us between the same éovers both a book and the makings of a 
book. With its codifying of themes and motifs classed and sub-classed (with indications 
as to where the forty-three themes parallel or differ from the motifs of Thompson’s 


Motif-Index), its exhaustive recording of versions and variants, its summaries, ap- 


pendices, indices, tables, illustrations, footnotes, cross-references, and bibliography, 
it does indeed impress the reader with the conviction that the author has his subject 
sewed up for good. 

That subject concerns the ‘‘combat myth.”’ To this end, it centers in “‘a study of the 
combat of Apollo with the dragon Python, the origin myth of Apollo’s Delphic shrine.”’ 
But the search gradually widens, to include “‘myths, legends, and folktales of many 
lands, of Greece, Anatolia, Canaan, Mesopotamia, Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Germanic Europe, medieval Christendom, even of Central America and the Pacific 
Coast.’’ Thus the author hopes that his work will appeal to classicists, orientalists, 
folklorists, anthropologists, ‘‘and all readers who like myths and folktales.” 

On pages 9 to 11, one will find the ““Themes of the Combat Myth” neatly outlined, 
with regard to the nature of the combatants, the location of the combat, and its form 
as a story with a beginning, middle and end. The account so concludes as to make 
clear the myth’s development into “that kind of story which purports to tell of the 
occasion or which some religious institution, a cult or certain of its rites and festivals, 
had its beginnings, and of the divine acts which set the precedent for the traditional acts 
performed in the cult.’ But the search leads to the lineaments of an earlier myth (a 
contest between dragon and sky-god), which is outlined on pages 262 to 265 This is 
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**a myth of beginnings, a tale of conflict between order and disorder, chaos and cos- 
mos,’ the dragon side of the equation also being associated with death. (We might 
here note, incidentally, that in this form the myth comes close to the lore of the al- 
chemists as regards prima materia and the dragon of chaos, though in alchemy the 
ordeal of combat is replaced by the opus designed to purge base metals.) On pages 
465 to 466, there is a good concluding summary listing sixteen “‘observations and dis- 
coveries”’ that resulted from comparison of the later myths (particularly Apollo’s 


‘ 


combat with Python, and Zeus’ combat with Typhon) with the “single antecedent 
myth’ of the contest with chaos. 

Finally, just as the listing of themes and motifs has broken the vase into tiny pot- 
sherds which the three summaries have pieced together again into forms, thereis a 
generalization to include the lot, thus: ‘So we may look upon the whole combat in all 
its forms as the conflict between Eros and Thanatos. It is that opposition between life 
instincts and death instincts that Freud was the first to formulate, albeit tentatively, 
as the central principle of all living organisms from the beginning; though it was seen 


dimly or expressed in dramatic or metaphysical terms by poets and philosophers 


before him. But in life the two kinds of instincts, though opposed, are always mingled 
Thus do the fantasies of myth disguise the fundamental truths of the human spirit 

We should also note that in his chapter on myth and ritual, the author holds that, 
whereas the two “‘interpenetrate each other,”’ the combat myth “‘did not grow out of 
rituals, but had an independent origin and was later imposed upon them”’ (though he 
adds, ‘‘Certainly some myths had received their whole frame and content from rites” 

This work is so thorough, one would be supererogatory in asking that it do anything 
more than it does. But the very scope of its documentation suggests one possible 
further development. I refer to speculations that might use the material to seek for 
the “origins” of such myths not just in some earlier myth, but in something beyond 
any one myth, the nature of language itself. 

I do not have in mind merely such notions as the possibility that ““Typhon and 
Python are variants of a single name,” though unquestionably the many modes of 
etymological transformation are of major importance in such searches. I reter to a 
further kind of possibility, an attempt to state why, whenever “fundamental truths 
of the human spirit”’ are stated in narrative terms (as they are said to be in the case of 
the “‘combat myth’’) certain forms are inevitable, insofar as the expression attains 
its perfect form 

For instance, we might begin by deducing the very theme of a combat from the 
principle of contraries and contradictories, of ‘polar opposites,” implicit in the nature 
of that basic linguistic marvel, the negative. That is, insofar as negatives imr~ their 
opposites (as “‘disorder”’ implies “‘order’’), such opposition itself is in effect “timeless” 
but when it is translated into terms of myth, or narrative, such opposition can become 
a quasi-temporal “‘combat”’ between the two terms, with the possibility of one partner 
prevailing at one time and the other at another, in succession, er alternation, and 
with intermediate moments of indecision 

Scattered throughout the author’s far-reaching and authoritative assemblage of 
material for the study of the “‘combat myth’s”’ origins in the purely historical sense, 
there are many observations that could be drawn upon for such speculative vaticinia 
post eventa in this purely linguistic, or “‘logo-logical”’ sense. 

But either way you take it, it is a tract well worth pondering. 


KENNETH BURKE 


Bennington College 


Bennington, Vermont 
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Istarske narodne price (Istrian Folk Tales). Compiled, introduced and annotated by 
Maja BoSkovié-Stulli. (Zagreb: Institut 7a Narodnu Umyjetnost [The Folk Art 
Institute], 1959. Pp. 287, map.) 


This is the first volume in the projected series The Folk Art of Istria, and the first book 
published by the Folk Art Institute, established in 1948 for the systematic collection 
and analysis of Croatian folklore. 

There were good reasons for special attention to the folklore of the peninsula of 
Istria. It is a border area in which three linguistic groups—Croatian, Slovenian and 
Italian—meet, and in which the Croatian element was exposed, tor centuries, to 
Italian cultural influences. Both the impact of these influences and the resistance to 
them, expressed in the maintenance of national individuality, are a fascinating subject 
of inquiry, to which the present volume is only a preface. The author is well aware 
that oral traditions of peripheral regions are more likely to represent a bond than a 
sharply defined frontier between the adjoining countries. This is particularly true of 
Istria, where the population of the towns, especially in the Western parts of the penin- 
sula, was Italian or Italianized. While the peasant population of the countryside be- 
longed to the Croatian stock, even they not infrequently spoke, and between the two 
World Wars were forced to speak, Italian. Under these conditions the author’s defini- 
tion of her subject matter was a wise one: she included only the tales (Storie, Storice 
that are told by the Croatian people, are felt as belonging to them, and are narrated 
in the Croatian dialect of Istria. Only further research, based on a monographic 
treatment of individual types of folktales and motives, can yield a reliable answer re- 
garding the origin and migration of the traditional oral literature of Istria. The effect 
of bilingualism on the repertoire and on the characteristics of the stories calls, in 
particular, for a critical study 

The volume, with Foreword by Zoran Paltok, the director of the Zagreb Institute, 
consists of three parts 

|) The introduction (pp. 11-34) which provides a historical account of the recording 
of Croatian folktales in this region (going back to the seventeenth century), a des- 
cription of the work methods of the author and her co-workers and of the conditions 
under which the tales are usually told, and a discussion of their characteristic traits, 
without coming to a definite conclusion regarding their regional specificity 


2) The texts of seventy-odd folktales (pp. 37-117) and one hundred and ten “‘leg- 


ends,” transcribed faithfully in the local dialect and recorded by the author and 
other members of the Zagreb Institute in the years 1952 to 1956. 


3) The numerous and important appendixes. The first of these contains detailed 
references to the variants recorded in other parts of Croatia, Western Slovenia (es- 
pecially the Slovenian Littoral), and the adjoining parts of Italy. The texts recorded 
among the I talian-speaking population of Istria and the Croatian Littoral were also 
considered. The author has taken into account not only the published material but 
also the rich manuscript treasures of the Zagreb Institute for Folk Art and of the 
Folklore Section of the Yugoslav Academy of Sciences. The folktales are classified as 
to type according to the system of Aarne-Thompson (1928) while the grouping of the 
legends is the work of the author herself 

All sources of the folktales of Istria, accessible to the auther, manuscript and printed, 
Croatian and Italian, that were not drawn upon in the present volume are listed. The 
author criticizes the practice of some Italian folklorists who present the Italian folklore 
of Istria as the synonym of “‘Istrian’’ folklore in general, as if the Croatian folklore 
simply did not exist. 

Ihe names of the persons, their origin and age at the tinle when the texts were 
recorded are given. Since the occupation, amount of travel and, in particular,the 
amount and nature of contact with the Italian-speaking segment of the population of 
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Istria are potentially so important for the analysis of the oral literature of this region, 
one wishes the personal information had been given systematically in substantially 
greater detail 

A dictionary is appended with the practical aim to facilitate understanding of the 
text 

The value of the volume consists as much in collecting and publishing the original 
texts as in the classification of the folktales, using an internationally acclaimed frame 
of reference, and in relating the Croatian oral folklore of Istria to the variants scattered 


through many sources—Croatian, Slovenian and Italian. The author is quite frank 


in this regard and free of chauvinism. 

The French summary will make the volume, at least in its bare outline, accessible 
to folklorists everywhere. We shall look forward to the publications dealing with the 
other aspects of Istrian folklore, especially the folkmusi¢ 


JOSEF Bro veEKk 


Lehigh University 


Bethle hem, Pe nnsylt ania 


Brautwerbung in der Weltliteratur. By Friedmar Geissler. (Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1955. Pp xx + 260.) 


This survey of traditional incidents associated with wooing and marriage contains 
innumerable references to tales from every quarter of the globe. The term Welt- 
literatur is used to include folktales, medieval romances, the Arabian Nights, and 
heroic traditions. Since the book is generously indexed, it is a useful guide. It was sug- 
gested by a similar study of Slavic traditional tales and songs (Theodor Frings and 
Max Braun, Brautwerbung |Leipzig, 1947]), which I have not seen. A brief summary 
(pp. 2-5) characterizes the incidents, e.g., love inspired by a picture, a dream, an oral 
report, a strand of hair, and so on. Geissler thinks that the older theme of a maiden 
who seeks a mate has survived in Europe characteristically in Marchen and has been 
replaced by stories about such supernatural creatures as “‘bird-maidens’”’ (a term that 
he prefers to “‘swan-maidens”’ ), sea-maidens, and fees. Each of these creatures behaves 
in a characteristic way. (This is one of the most interesting parts of the book.) He then 
identifies various kinds of earthly maidens who are sought in marriage and goes on to 
their wooers. He takes up the absent lover’s (husband’s) return just before a marriage 
to a second lover; the tests or tasks set for the wooers; and finally disguises and ab- 
ductions. The choice of examples ranges from Australia across North America to 
Europe and ends in Asia (Mongolia and India and farther). Apparently only a few 
African sources were available to him. Medieval romances are freely cited. Geissler 
does not often make an effort to trace the history of an incident or to explain its dis- 
tribution, and it must be said that such a task would have filled a volume. He has ex- 
pended a fabulous amount of effort to collect and to organize this material. It will 
serve us best as a supplement to Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index 


ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California 
Berkeley, Californie 
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Book Notes 
A Pima Remembers. By George Webb. Introduction by Edward H. Spicer. (Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press, 1959. Pp. 126. N. p 


This little book, with its intriguing red figures in the margins (petroglyphs?) pro- 
vides an attractive first reader in Pima lifeways. It should be useful in Arizona schools, 
where whites and Indians are now studying together. For that purpose, however, it 
needs a phonetic key to the Pima words used 

For folklorists and anthropologists, there are a few tidbits. One is confirmation of 
the unusual war formalities practiced between Pimas and Yumas. The armies were 
drawn up facing each other, there was challenge by heralds, then duels between out- 
standing warriors and finally a pitched battle at close quarters. Another item is rem- 
iniscence of the migration of Yuman people to Pima country and their first location 

As a Christian, Webb saw nothing of the ceremonies and shamanistic rites described 
by Russell. However, the Pimas were great speechmakers on all occasions. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, this was one reason why they found Protestant sermons and 
prayer meetings congenial. Webb should be urged to search his memory tor more 
speeches of admonition, like the one he quotes as being shouted at dawn, inspiring 
people to work 

Some familiar myths, telescoped briefly in the latter half of the book, give evidence 
that the official narrator is no longer spreading his material every year before an 
attentive audience. In one of them Elder Brother, creator and culture hero of the 
Pimas, has given place to Old Man Coyote 

RutH UNDERHILI 
Denver, Colorado 


How the Manx Cat Lost Its Tail and Other Manx Folk Stories. Collected and retold by 


Blanche Cowley Young. (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. xii 
+114, preface, bibliography, glossary and aid to pronunciation. $2.75 


This book should have had scholarly interest, since much of the original material 
was obtained from the author’s grandfather,who had learned it in oral tradition on the 
Isle of Man before emigrating to America. Unfortunately for scholars, this material is 
not identified, as against stories culled from books in the Manx Museum, and of course 
there are no type or motif references. For children, for whom the stories are shaped in 
tone, the book seems excellent. And yet, if in other fields today we seek to introduce 
children to something more than charming phenomena, to introduce them to general 
principles and reliable modes of study, why not in folklore? If children can move from 
the fascination of crystals to something of the principles of natural science, why not 
from the fascination of tales to something of the principles of scholarship, and the 


questions men have sought to answer about the origins, spread, and changing of tales? 


Course in General Linguistics. By Ferdinand de Saussure. Edited by Charles Bally and 
Albert Sechehaye in collaboration with Albert Reidlinger. Translated from the 
French by Wade Baskin. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. xvi + 240, 
index. $6.00.) 


This is the first English translation of the cornerstone of European structural lin- 
guistics. It includes an analysis of the nature of folk etymology and its difference from 
analogy as a type of linguistic change. Analogy is said to imply the forgetting of older 
forms, hence their loss and replacement (‘‘cows’’ for earlier “‘kye,”’ “‘kine’’); folk 
etymology is said to imply the imperfect remembrance of older forms and their re- 
interpretation (“‘sparrow grass” for “‘asparagus’”’). This psychological distinction 


omits the social factors attendant upon the imitation and borrowing of new forms, 
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whether due to analogy, folk etymology, or some other cause, but it well delimits the 
area within which folk beliefs and ways can affect, or be affected by, the shapes of 
words 


1 he Polish Peasant in Europe and America. By William 1. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki 
(New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1958. Republication of the 2nd edition 
Vol. I, pp. xv +1114. Vol. I, pp. vi +1117-2250. $12.50 the set.) 


Immigration is one of the problem areas outlined by Dorson in “‘A Theory for Am- 
erican Folklore” (7AF LXXII [1959], 206-8). This re-publication makes available 
the classic account of the disorganization of the ways of a European folk community 
under the new American conditions. Of special interest are the discussions of the 
religious and magical attitudes (pp. 205-288) and the theoretic and aesthetic interests 
(pp. 288-303) of the peasant folk community. The chapter on “Form and Function of 
the Peasant Letter” (pp. 303-315) remains outstanding. These peasant “‘bowing 
letters’? have a traditional, fixed form, are conceived as a social duty of ceremonial 
character, and express the persistence of family solidarity despite separation. Since 
they are written, by individual known authors, with much personal statement,they 
would seem outside the bounds of folklore in medium, source, and content; but in 
form and function they seem thoroughly within 


Health in the Mexican-American Culture: A Community Study. By Margaret Clark. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. xii+ 253, 6 figures, gloss- 
ary, 8 tables. $5.00.) 


This book is an intensive study of Sal si Puedes, a Mexican-American neighborhood 
in San Jose, California. Based on a year of residence, and including many case histories 
it examines the characteristics of a low-income community which bear upon problems 
of health and illness. The detailed description includes folk beliefs and practices, and, 
by showing the importance and place of folk medicine within the local culture, shows 
its importance to the public health workers for whom the study is principally intended 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Letter to the Review Editor 
I have read with interest MacEdward Leach’s well-balanced and discerning review 
of The Idiom of the People. 1 would, however, like to draw attention to a misconception 
concerning Cecil Sharp’s editing methods. The tunes themselves were never, as is 
stated, “arranged and adapted” by Cecil Sharp, but were published as he noted them, 
with or without the addition of an instrumental accompaniment. For further informa- 


tion on his editing of the texts, | would refer readers to my article on Cecil Sharp in 
the centenary number of the Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, VIII 
(Dec. 1959), 34 


Maup KarPELeEs 
International Folk Music Council 


London, England 


Reply to Maud Karpeles 

I am sorry that Maud Karpeles misunderstood my statement that Sharp “arranged 
and adapted his tunes for musical accompaniment.” I meant that quite literally and 
had in mind the Novello editions which are as their sub-title says “collected and ar- 
ranged by Sharp” (for piano). Whether folksong should be sung traditionally or 
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adapted for the modern instruments and styles is still widely argued. The old gardener 
from whom Sharp got his first folksong, Seeds of Love, was distressed at Sharp’s adapting 
it to piano. I for one would agree with the gardener 

MacEpwarp LEACH 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Letter to the Review Editor 

Stasé Paluskas McPherron in her review of Lithuanian Folk Tales (FJAF,LX XII [1959], 
263-264) made several erroneous statements. First, the name of my acquaintance who 
published several Lithuanian tales in Southern Folklore Quarterly is Joseph Russell 
Reaver and not ‘‘Weaver”’ as the reviewer wants to correct me. Secondly, the book 
I he Evening Song compiled and translated by V. F. Beliajus, contains merely thirteen 
traditional, i. e., folkloristic items, while the rest, including the very first item in the 
book, are indiv idual creations by Vincas Krévé and other authors. It is about time for 
folklore students to make the distinction between pure folklore traditions and literary 
stories of all kinds. Thirdly, items quoted by Archer Taylor in his article ‘“Tarbaby 
Once More” (1944) are merely abstracts or better to say the end episodes of five Lithu- 
anian tales which I supplied to the author in English translation and for which I 
received proper acknowledgment in the article. Those items are interesting to folk- 
lorists but not to the general reader. The same is true of ‘A Lithuanian Formula Tale,” 
published by Archer Taylor in 7AF, 1946, p. 194, where he states: “It wassent to me 
several years ago by Professor Balys as an example of an unreported variety of cumula- 
tive story.”’ Finally, the book compiled by S. Zobarskas was intended for the general 
reader. The selection was entirely made by the compiler. I received galley proofs and 
changes were no longer possible. My notes were added with the idea that somebody 
might use the book for research, because it is really the first book of Lithuanian folk- 
tales in English. Second enlarged edition (240 pages) already appeared in 1959. 

J. Barys 

Washington, D.C. 


Reply to Jonas Balys 

I was unaware that the Southern Folklore Quarterly had misspelled Reaver’s name as 
Weaver in their index to Volume 14. I wish to thank Balys for bringing this to my 
attention. 

In his preface (p. II) Beliajus states “ Mr. Vincas Krévé collected {italics mine] a 
group of those lovely legends We are using some of his stories from Legends of the 
Old Folks from the Land of Song They are: Evening Song the first item in the 
book]. I thoroughly agree with Balys that we must make finer distinctions between 
pure folklore and literary stories—the written word has long muddied the waters of 
oral tradition throughout Europe. However, if we are to apply this rigorous criterion 
to Beliajus’ work, why not also to Zobarskas’ collection? I quote now from Balys’ notes 
to the latter collection (pp. 195-196): “I was unable to indicate the sources of ten tales, 
although I am sure that those tales were based on folkloristic material, published in 
some booklets or periodicals. Only one tale, ‘Why the Sun is Red,’ bears clear traces 
of literary creation.’’ | would go even further and insist that we not only use sound 
scholarship in evaluating printed sources, but that we insist on texts directly secured 
from informants with adequate background information 

S. P. McPHERRON 
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From THE Recorp Review Eprror 

With Volumes I and III of Music of the Bahamas (Volume II was reviewed in 7AF 
LXXIII, 89-90) Samuel B. Charters has apparently completed his report from St 
Andros Island. Bahaman Folk Guitar (Folkways FS 3844) is devoted entirely to Joseph 
Spence, a virtuoso who exemplifies while transcending the local style. Spence plays 
anthem, spiritual, dance melody, even U.S. popular song, using the old D tuning with 
its accented bass and base for rhythmic and melodic variation. Spence’s playing is at 
once more controlled and intricately creative than Southern U. S. blues style.What 
Spence seems to have summed up appears in /nstrumental Music of the Bahamas (Folk- 
ways FS 3846). The guitar by Prince Forbes has the precise rhythm and control of the 
anthem and hymn without the creative variation. Even the harmonica is played in the 
same tradition. And some brass band music would be familiar to anyone who stood 
thirty years ago on street corners of the U.S. A. But when the Fresh Creek Dance Band 
adds maracas, sticks, and a scraped saw, the overlay creates a rhythmic complexity 
And when the St. Bartholemew’s Friendly Society Brass Band adds a mandolin and 
plays dance music, it swings. Though Andros has not been completely isolated from 
recent musical influences, it provides material that will repay study by those interested 
in the hybrid of New World music. 

The country blues continue to receive the best documentation on recent albums 
The Folk-Blues of Ji an Lee Hooker (Riverside RLP 12-838 isa probing of the bac k- 
ground of a prominent rhythm-and-blues singer, who here forsakes his electrified box 
and shouting for a subtle, complex performance of “down home” material which 
seems almost nostalgic in its recoil from commercial styles. The items are varied,a 
number being personal, creative forms of such widely known songs as ‘‘How Long”’ 
and the honky tonk “‘Bundle Up and Go.” “Tupelo Blues” is closer to a sermon than to 
a talking blues. But in “specifically and deliberately turning to something as close as 
possible to the blues of the early, rambling years,” Hooker seems far from unaware 
of the urban folksong revival and its standards, as is shown especially in his perform- 
ance of “‘Water Boy.”’ But the performance is brilliant. Hooker’s commercial ante- 
cedents are presented directly in 7he Country Blues (RBF RF 1), Samuel B. Charters’ 
illustrations for his recent book of the same title. Considering his desire to avoid 
duplication of other reissues of early race artists, Charters’ selections are excellent 
The chief stylists, from Blind Lemon to Washboard Sam, are here, as well as such 
lesser-known artists as Bukka White and Robert Johnson. Johnson’s “Preaching 
Blues” alone, because of its rarity and intrinsic value, would make the album worth- 
while. Unfortunately, discographical information is almost completely lacking (be- 
cause of copyright problems?) in the notes; nor will Charters’ book reveal quite all 
of the sources. 

Though the brave new world of the urban folksong renaissance is not completely 
represented by the three albums of Folk Festival at Newport (Vanguard VRS 9062-4 
VSD 2053-5), there is a good sampling from Niles to the New Lost City Ramblers, 
Martha Schlamme to Sonny Terry. Certainly Jean Ritchie and Frank Warner are 
inadequately represented, but Barbara Dane gives sensitive re-creations of blues. Pete 
Seeger appears here largely in his song-leading role, but in his role as general popular- 
izer on Volume III of American Favorite Ballads, Tunes and Songs (Folkways FA 2322 
The recording is not useful or intended for the scholar, but the performances cannot 
be objected to 
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Folk Songs of West Pennsylvania (Folkways FG 3568) by Vivian Richman has the 
virtue which seems to be disappearing from albums of the “‘revival.’’ Though the per- 
formances range from good (‘‘Sinclaire’s Defeat’? and ‘“The Conestoga Wagoner’s 
Complaint’’) to terrible (‘James Bird’’), though some of the items are not folksongs, 
the album contains fresh or hard-to-obtain material, and the documentation is gen- 
erally good. Billy Faier’s Travelin’ Man (Riverside RLP 12-657) has a slight bit of 
new material, and its virtuosity is folk-based; but much of it is indicative of the re- 
vival’s feeding upon itself. Bob Gibson’s There’s a Meeting Here Tonight (Riverside 
RLP 12-830) is an even more obvious example of the cult of personality; but his Sk: 
Songs (Elektra EKL 177/EKS 7177) permits the listener to guess which folksongs he is 
parodying. The straight popularizations of Oscar Brand’s Songs Inane Only (Riverside 
RLP 12-835) and Ed McCurdy’s Frankie @ Johnny (Classic Editions CE 1045) provide 
at least some historical notes. What Here We Go Again (Capitol T-1258/ST-1258 
provides is obvious if one listens to the DJ radio stations. Lest one be tempted to add 
to the snobbish sneers directed at the ‘‘King Kong Trio,” it is well to remember that 
what they do to “‘A Worried Man’”’ or “‘Across the Wide Missouri”’ is no different in 
essence from the nightclub concertizing of Brock Peters at the Village Gate (United 
Artists UAL 3062) or even the tasteful arrangements of Folk Songs Around the World 
(Decca DL 8909) by The Weavers. When folksong is used to stuff the craw of the 
commercial audience, the resultant change can be classified, but hardly graded. 
Indeed, the Kingston Trio’s style approaches the more “‘natural’’ acculturation of 
“Midnight Special” (Guaranteed 205) by Paul Evans or “Beatnik Fly” (Warwick 
520) by Johnny and the Hurricanes, which are current on the “‘nifty fifty”’ lists. Of 
more significance is ‘‘Patanio,” a version of the rarely-recorded Laws B 12 by Hawk- 
shaw Hawkins (Columbia 4-41574). The source of this version is probably not the 
studio transcription by Hank Snow. The only other country music version known to 
me is ‘‘Patonia, Pride of the Plains’? (Crystal 163) recorded by Charlie Huff circa 
1951. According to Fred G. Hoeptner, Huff knew the song only from family tradition 

English and Scottish Love Songs (Riverside RLP 12-656) by Ewan MacColl and Isla 
Cameron is a useful and enjoyable album, important because many of the songs 
some from the collections of Cecil Sharp and H. E. D. Hammond—‘“‘are restored to 
their original form as the collectors first found them.”’ The performances have the 
authentic flavor, and most of the material qualifies as primary publication. The mis- 
cellaneous songs, united by their amatory but not bawdy nature, include two versions 
of ‘‘Geordie’” (Child 209), an apparent fragment of ‘‘ The Grey Cock”’ (Child 248), a 
full version of ‘“The Baffled Knight” (Child 112), as well as such lyrics as ‘“‘Sally My 
Dear” from the Sharp collection. In his excellent notes, A. L. Lloyd correcdy points 
out the relation of the last song to ‘The Twa Magicians”’ (Child 44). In the United 
States the song is quite bawdy, to judge by a Kentucky variant; its relative, “Hares on 
the Mountain,”’ has become the rollicking campus favorite, ‘“‘Roll Your Leg over the 
Man in the Moon.” 

D. K. Witcus 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Rozhinkes mit Mandlen. Sung by the Jewish Peoples Chorus. (New York: Tikva Records’ 
1959. 12’ LP T-43. $4.98.) 

Jewish Folk Songs. Sung by Ruth Rubin. (New York: Folkways Records, 1959. 12” 
LP FW 8740. $5.95 

Jewish Folk Songs. Sung by Martha Schlamme. (New York: Vanguard Recording 
Society, 1959. 2 12’ LP 9011, 9049. $4.98 
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Songs of Israel. Sung by Shoshana Damari. (New York: Seeco Records, 1959. 12”’ 
430. $3.98 


[hese discs appear at a time when the interest in Jewish popular songs is at a new 
peak. Recorded by some of the best known and widely applauded performers of 
Jewish non-liturgical music in the United States, they illustrate a successful ap- 
proach to an informed and responsive audience. The techniques of the recorders 
range from those of the nightclub soloist to the serious and sophisticated illustrator of 
genuine folk traditions. One of the items is by a group of devoted working people who 
sing in a chorus for the sheer joy of singing and for whom Yiddish is clearly not justa 
system of phonetic symbols. Technically, the surfaces run from good to excellent 

Of the four recordings, three are almost wholly in Yiddish and one, that of Shosh- 
ana Damari, in Hebrew. This is not indicative of the true distribution of the interest of 
fans and customers of popular Jewish records, at least not of the United States east 
coast. The State of Israel has its own stake in Hebrew language culture and is making 
numerous recordings ‘there, especially of folk music, which also find their way to 
popularity in the United States. This leaves recording in Yiddish limited mainly to the 
children and grandchildren of the adult emigrants from the Yiddish-speaking areas of 
eastern and central Europe. Sometimes the immigrant himself is the recorder, as is 
true, for example, of Martha Schlamme. However, there may be a trickle of recording 
activity in Yiddish in Argentina, Israel, and Russia which is unknown to the present 
reviewer 


Rozhinkes mit Mandlen is a tribute to the late Avram Goldfaden, the founder of the 


Yiddish folk theater in Europe and the United States about eighty years ago. The 


self-tutored Goldfaden gave his audiences what they wished. His earlier works were a 
farrago of Italian and German opera and Russian folksongs adapted to Biblical and 
secular plays, which his naive audiences in Poland, Rumania, and New York flocked 
to see. His best known songs are recorded here as part of a pageant which in form and 
pretentiousness apes the early radio “‘spectaculars”’ of Roxy’s day. Of interest to folk 
tradition collectors are the street-vendor calls of ‘‘ Heisse Babkelach”’ and also “‘Koift 
zhe Daitchelach.” Incidentally, this last is also in the tradition of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan patter song. Then there is a counting song concerning English nails whose 
moral evidently is ‘Don’t send young people to the market.” The lullaby which gives 
the album its name, Rozhinkes mit Mandlen, “‘raisins and almonds,” is probably the 
best known Yiddish popular song. Many who have heard “Dos Milechl,”’ ‘the little 
mill,’ as an independent song will be surprised to learn that it is trom an operetta 
called “‘Bar Kochba’s Bride.” Atter hearing these representative selections, one con- 
cludes that the attacks upon Goldtaden in his own time tor being hightalutin were 
misdirected. The text of the songs is clear and the singing is lusty. Manasha Oppen- 
heim handles his script well 

The Jewish Folk Songs album recerded by Ruth Rubin is the careful rendition of a 
pleasing singer and practicing folklorist. The seventeen Yiddish and Israeli songs 
range from a plaintive guitar solo, evidently a borrowing from the Russian, to a 
memorable lullaby, the ‘‘Viglid’”’ written by the martyred Leah Rudnitsky, who cared 
for a three-year-old whose mother she saw slaughtered by the Nazi Germans on 5 
April 1943 in the execution of four thousand persons at Ponar, until she herself shortly 
thereafter stood with another such group and suffered a similar fate 

The Hebrew “Zirmu Galim,” ‘Flow Little Waves,’ is a song literally translated 
from the Yiddish. It is of interest linguistically because it shows the ease with which 
the one language can be transformed into the other. Jewish Folk Songs is a welcome 
addition to Ruth Rubin’s other folk recordings. 

The well-known Martha Schlamme gives us two discs, the balanced offerings of a 
skillful artist. No one now recording Jewish folksongs can improve upon the infect- 
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iousness of her happy pieces, whether they be wedding songs like “‘Die Mesinke,”’ in 
which the family’s youngest daughter is being married off, or in the “Die Machetunem 
Gehen,” the families of bride and bridegroom arrive. Then there is a pleasing group 
of songs which might be called the ‘‘ayayay”’ songs, like ‘“‘A Pintele,” which express 
joy in music alone and without meaningful words by changing the pitch of these un- 
occluded syllables. There are several of these tunes, and perhaps they can use further 
study as a group. Martha Schlamme deserves credit, too, for her variety. There are 
some holiday songs like the Chanukah Chassidic melody and even a children’s game 
song. Such a song as “Dire Gelt,”’ or rent money, is a highly emotional expression of 
lack of understanding of economic forces. 

The last record under review, that of Shoshana Damari, is the offering of a Yemen- 
ite dancer and actress, perhaps the best known of Israel’s exported talent. The songs she 
sings are traditional (one side of the disc comprises melodies from the ‘‘Song of Songs’) 
and are in nearly all cases available in other recordings. The singer’s special talents, 
namely her pronunciation of Hebrew and her oriental rhythms, make her renditions 
memorable. Especially worthy of mention are ‘‘Dodi Li,’ ‘my beloved is mine alone 
and I am his,’ and the “‘Erev Shoshanim,”’ the ‘night of roses’. 

It is probably indicative of the intended audience for these recordings that one 
looks in vain for a single Hebrew letter, vocalized or unpointed, to indicate the con- 
ventional printed form of the linguistic originals in which all these songs are sung. 

IrvinG LINN 
eshiva University 
New York City 


Honour Your Partners! Called by N. Roy Clifton, with fiddle, accordion, piano, and 
percussion accompaniment. (New York: Folkways Records, 1959. 12° LP FW 
8835. $5.95.) 


The music to all but two of these dances lacks pick-up or lilt. The other two numbers 
really make you feel like dancing. Clifton did a good job in timing his call, but his 
voice lacks strength and clarity. The music throughout the album has an excellent 
tempo. The best thing about the album is the instruction booklet that comes with it. 
The notes on the various dances are clearly written and are easy to follow. 

James PHEANE Ross 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Preservation and Storage of Sound Recordings. By A. G. Pickett and M. M. Lemcoe. A Study 
Supported by a Grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. (Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1959, pp. vii + 74. 45 cents.) 

[his reported investigation by staff members of the Department of Engineering 
Mechanics of the Southwest Research Institute, San Antonio, Texas, under the aus- 
pices of the Library of Congress and the National Research Council and financed by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, is a contribution of some magnitude. It is, 
to the reviewer's knowledge, the first over-all study of the problems involved in the 
proper storage and preservation of sound recordings. Similar studies of the storage and 
preservation of paper books and documents and of motion picture film have been 
carried out in the 1920’s and 1930's by the Bureau of Standards and by other organiza- 
tions both private and governmental and have established a firm scientific basis for 
practices leading to the optimum preservation of these materials. Equal study and 
published information concerning the preservation of sound recordings had been 
badly needed. 
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In their discussion the authors limit themselves to the consideration of the problems 
involved in preserving acetate, shellac, and viny! discs and magnetic recording tapes 
since these are the primary forms in which sound recordings are now found in libraries 
and archives. The method of investigation combines the collation of data already 
available in published sources, laboratory tests to confirm or deny conclusions reached 
in previous research and to reconcile discrepancies found in these conclusions, and 
new experiments designed to develop conclusions where none had as yet been reached 
These last experiments were directed primarily towards reaching estimates of poten- 
tial shelf life through accelerated aging tests. 

Although by no means exhaustive, the study is quite thorough. Following a detailed 
consideration of the various factors relating to the deterioration of sound recording 
materials, separate chapters are devoted to the study of discs and tape. At the end of 
each of these two chapters is found a section entitled, “Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions.’”’ These sections, plus the final chapter, ‘‘Recommendations for Future Work,” 
are the meat of the matter as far as the librarian or archivist is concerned. Fortunately, 
these sections are written in reasonably non-technical language. Much of the remain- 
der of the report is couched in such terms that it can be comprehended only by those 
who have had considerable technical training in the field investigated 

The recommendations are presented in considerable detail. Wisely, both minimum 
and maximum standards in recommended procedures are presented. For example, 
the minimum standards in temperature and humidity for proper storage in playback 


and packing areas for both tape and disc recordings are given as 70 Fahrenheit and 


normal humidity, 50 R. H. On the other hand, maximum standards would include 
central air conditioning throughout the entire archive or library plus a storage vault 
0 


for the more valuable recordings where temperature could be maintained at 
Fahrenheit. All recordings, whether disc or tape, should be stored in a vertical posi- 
tion with the minimum pressure being exerted by either side. A special packaging 
composed of layers of paper board, aluminum foil, and polyethylene is recommended 
which will act as a vapor barrier and offer protection against fungal action and attack 
by oxygen and atmospheric contaminates. No such packaging is now on the market 
but detailed specifications are given for its manufacture 

The perusal of these detailed recommendations will unfortunately produce a distinct 
sense of frustration on the part of many archivists and librarians. The problem is not 
that of grasping the implications of the conclusions or recommendations found in the 
report nor that of a lack of willingness to apply them. Rather, the very real problem 
is: from whence will come funds to pay for central air-conditioning, for custom-made 
storage cabinets and packing envelopes, and for the trained personnel who will follow 
the rigorous procedures outlined for packing, surveillance, and re-recording? Some of 
the recommendations made, as denying access to the recordings of sunlight or arti- 
ficially produced ultraviolet rays, will not be too difficult to achieve. Other procedures 
suggested as, for example, the appropriate aging of tape and re-winding under con- 
trolled tension before storage or the cleaning of discs before playback with a fluid 
cleaner, only the very largest sound depositories may be able to follow. Resources are 
often very limited. Recordings must also be indexed and catalogued as well as shelved 
No recording, no matter in how excellent a state of preservation, is of much value 
unless it can be located and identified. Deciding in what direction to apply the avail- 
able resources is often heartbreaking. 

One would argue only one recommendation made in this report, that mylar tap 
be used in storage in preference to acetate. It is true that mylar is much less susceptible 
to deterioration from the action of moisture than acetate tape. However, as the author 


admit, mylar will stretch upon undue impact. It is therefore a question of balancing 
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the necessity for adequate playback and re-recording techniques against proper stor- 
age techniques. In the case of acetaie the latter can be achieved to a reasonable degree 
by placing the tape rolls in sealed metal cans. Since many libraries and archives must 
depend upon student assistance, the purchase of cans and the placing and sealing of 
the tape rolls therein will in this case certainly be found much easier to achieve than 
proper supervision of playback and re-recording techniques. 

A number of the conclusions reached in this study are of necessity only tentative. 
Magnetic tape, in particular, has been commercially available for a scant ten years. 
Conclusions reached concerning the potential shelf life of magnetic tape on the basis 
of accelerated aging tests cannot be considered final. Only the results of a number of 
years of surveillance of properly stored tape rolls will give us accurate information 
concerning potential shelf life. The authors of the report are quite aware of these facts. 
Under the heading of “‘Recommendations for Future Work,” they suggest the torma- 
tion of a committee of interested individuals to sponsor surveillance and stack surveys 
in operating archives and libraries as well as further laboratory tests in order to (1) 
determine the maximum period that the different types of sound recordings can be 
safely stored without surveillance (2) to develop surveillance techniques to be used 
in determining when the need for re-recordings exists, and (3) to establish the most 
economical environment and storage techniques for sound recordings. Were such a 
committee established one would like to add to its agenda (4) cooperation with manu- 
facturers of magnetic tape to produce tape especially adapted to the needs of long- 
term storage, and (5) similar work with manufacturing concerns leading toward the 
production of storage cabinets and packing envelopes consistent with the recommenda- 
tions offered in this report. 

Archivists and librarians who are responsible for the preservation of sound record- 
ings owe a debt of thanks to the authors, the Library of Congress, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and all others who have assisted in any way in making this study and its 
publication possible. However, it is necessary to point out that the publication of this 
report is only a first step in the direction in the preservation of the available cultural 
heritage in the form of sound recordings. The governmental funds that support folk- 
lore, folk music, and linguistic sound archives in Europe have never been offered to 
similar institutions in the United States. Few, if any, American sound archives or 


libraries can match their counterparts in Europe in either housing, equipment, or 
staff. Unfortunately, the Archives of Folk Song in the Library of Congress must be 
included in this category. This report will not prove to be of very great value if the 


archives and libraries to whom it is directed cannot take advantage of the proffered 
recommendations. In the absence of possible governmental support it would seem 
that the logical next step would be for the Foundations to support the actual operation 
of at least a few American repositories of traditional sound recordings 

GeorGE List 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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A. W. Whitney and C. C. Bullock. Folk-Lore from Maryland. 1925. 239 pp. $3. 
Elsie Clews Parsons. Tewa Tales. 1926. 304 pp. $3.50. 
C. M. Doke, Lambda Folk-Lore. 1927. 570 pp. $3.50. 
Martha Warren Beckwith. Jamaica Folk-Lore. With music recorded in the field by Helen 
H. Roberts. Illustrated. 1928. 347 pp. $5. 
Elsie Clews Parsons. Kiowa Tales. 1929. 152 pp. $2.50. 
Manuel J. Andrade. Folk-Lore from the Dominican Republic. 1931. 431 pp. $3.50. 
Arthur Huff Fauset. Folklore from Nova Scotia. 1931. 204 pp. $3.50. 
Franz Boas. Bella Bella Tales. 1932. 178 pp. $3.50. 
Elsie Clews Parsons. Folk-Lore of the Antilles. French and English. Part I, 1933. 521 pp. $5 
Part II, 1936. 596 pp. $5. Part III, 1943. 487 pp. $5. 
Ihelma Adamson. Folk-Tales of the Coast Salish. 1943. 430 pp. $3.50. 
Franz Boas. Awakiutl Culture as Reflected in Mythology. 1935. 190 pp. $4. 
Earl J. Stout. Folklore from Iowa. 1936. 228 Pp $4. 
José Manuel Espinosa. Spanish Folk-tales from New Mexico. 1937. 222 pp. $3.50. 
Morris Edward Opler. Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians. 1938. 406 pp. $3.50. 
Martha W. Beckwith. Mandan-Hidatsa Myths and Ceremonies. 1938. 327 pp. $3.50. 
Grenville Goodwin. Myths and Tales of the White Mountain Apache. 1939. 223 pp. $3.50. 
Elsie Clews Parsons. 7aos Tales. 1940. 185 pp. $3.50. 
H. T. Wheeler. 7 ales from Jalisco, Mexico. 1943. 562 pp. $4. 
Morris Edward Opler. Myths and Legends of the Lipan Apache Indians. 1940. 296 pp. $3.50. 
John F. Embree. Japanese Peasant Songs. 1943. 96 pp. $4 
Alfred Métraux. Myths and Tales of the Toba and Pilagé Indians of the Gran Chaco. 1946. 167 
pp. $3 
Gladys Reichard. An Analysis of Coeur D' Alene Indian Myths. 1947. 218 pp. $4 
Roman Jakobson and Ernest J. Simmons (eds. ). Russtan Epic Studies. 1949. 224 pp. $4.50. 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., and others. Haitian Creole: Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary. 1953. 309 pp. $4. 
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Bruno Nettl. North American Indian Musical Styles. 1954. 51 pp. $2.50; members’ price $2. 


Roy Franklin Barton. The Mythology of the Ifugaos. 1956. 244 pp. $4; members’ price $3 
Corinne L. Saucier. Traditions de la Paroisse des Avoyelles en Louisianne. 1956. 162 pp. $3.50 
cloth, or $2.50 paper bound; members’ price $3 cloth, $2 paper bound 

Katherine Spencer. Mythology and Values: An Analysis of Navaho Chantway Myths. 1957. 240 
pp. $3.50; members’ price $2.50. 

Marija Gimbutas. Ancient Symbolism in Lithuanian Folk Art. 1958. 148 pp. $2.50; members’ 
price $2 

Vera Laski. Se eking Life. 1959. 176 pp. $5.00. 

Raphael Patai,Francis Lee Utley, Dov Noy, (eds.) Studies in Biblical and Jewish Folklore. 

1960 374 Pp- $6.00. 
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